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Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make ; 
a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely if 
to be in 15 years’ time?’’ Geologists, physicists, z ‘ 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical ; 
’ engineers, economists and arts men: they all , 
want to know where they are going to get to. ac ; a —— SSNS . 
We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we. | SSS 
cannot always know for certain; partly because ——_ : 
things move very fast these days, partly because —— 82 * 
people change their ideas as they go along. ; 
The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career i c 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct Sar ee : SS ; “ 
line like a Castle. Or he may moye like a : i . SS NSE 2) eA : 
y Knight, sideways and forward, For instance, SS E 26 
‘the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 7 —— 
, move from the operational to the commercial ——————— ———— 
ats) square; the geologist or physicist from ae ee ep 
exploration to production : the arts man from a ; Se reat i 
ete ts marketing to the personnel department itself... SS  ———— ———— a ee 
/ and all towards top management. | ————— 
And a pawn can always become a Queen. a 
‘ As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- _ —— : 3 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves ———— nal a 
a man can make is constantly increasing. — | 33 , . ——— 
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Federation and Nyasaland 


CRANF ORD PRATT considers some eee iiitional problems 


Mr. Cranford Pratt, Assistant Professor, Department of Economics and 
Political Science, McGill University, Canada, 1s at present carrying out 


research on African local government at the Commonwealth Studies 


Institute, Oxford. 


~OST federal constitutions attempt to provide the 

framework within which peoples with strong regional 

_ loyalties can co-operate to achieve important common 

: aims. Powers needed for these common aims become 

the responsibility of the Federal Government, while the regional 

governments continue to be responsible for those powers of special 

regional interest. Thus in my country, Canada, responsibility for 

such things as civil rights and education were reserved for the 

provincial governments. A Federal Constitution is most appro- 

priate to countries in which the main political divisions are 

- regional. It normally represents a bargain among the political 

leaders of the regions, by which the support of these regions is 
won for the new Federal. Government. 

The Federal Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland does not 
fit this pattern. There, the main division is a racial one which cuts 
through all three regions. Also, it is a federation of a near-inde- 
pendent Southern Rhodesia with two Protectorates, Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia, for which the Colonial Office is still very 
much responsible, Finally, it did not have at first, and has 
even less now, the support of the leaders of African political 
opinion in the two Protectorates, Nevertheless, it did in a real 
“sense rest upon a political bargain, a bargain between the political 

leaders of the European community in Southern Rhodesia and 


the British Government acting as the trustee of the Africans of 
the two northern territories. Seen in this light the Constitution 
begins to fit into an understandable pattern. 

Federation was presented and accepted as an essential encour- 
agement to a liberal and humane pattern of race relations in 
central Africa that could be an alternative to that of South Africa. — 
The demand of the European leaders for a federal government 
which would be largely responsible to a predominantly European 
electorate was met in the hope that, thus reassured, they would 
foster racial partnership and co-operation in the Federation. 

Yet the British Government was not ready completely to trans- 
fer its responsibilities for the Africans in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. It is this which explains many of the unusual provisions 
of the Constitution. They are safeguards intended to protect ~ 
African interests. Thus, for example, the Constitution provides for 
an African Affairs Board which can report on any federal legisla- 
tion which it feels differentiates against Africans. It is then open 
to the British Government, if it agrees, to veto the offending law. 

The main protection for Africans was felt to be the federal 
arrangements of the Constitution. The key to the division of 
powers is that the territorial governments have retained jurisdic- 
tion for those affairs that touch Africans most closely. African 
agriculture and land, African local government, native courts, law 


and order, African schools, and the composition of the territorial 


legislative and executive councils, are all the responsibility of the 
territorial governments, which means that in Nyasaland and Nor- 
thern Rhodesia they are the responsibility of governments headed 
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But of course the powers of government can never be divided 
into neat self-contained parcels. The composition of the Federal 
Assembly and federal immigration policies are clearly of concern 
to Africans, while, as we have recently seen, the composition of 
the territorial legislative councils and the territorial handling of 
law and order are of interest to the European leaders of the 
Federal Government. The Constitution, in fact, recognized that 


this was inevitable and provided for close consultation between 
' the governments on matters of common concern. Perhaps the 


crucial question is which way the balance of influence is likely to 
be in such consultations. At the time of federation it was expected 
that it might be with the Protectorates. Recent experience sug- 
gests that the balance has gone the other way. A local government 


responsible to a predominantly white electorate has always been 


The Future Fate of Africa — 


AIDAN CRAWLEY on Britain’s ‘last great imperial el : 


HE disturbances in Nyasaland are ostensibly connected 
with the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
from which the African Congress leaders want to with- 
draw because they believe the white population of the 
Haindesias wants to perpetuate their political domination over the 
African. But the fundamental problem in Nyasaland, the relation- 
ship between the African majority and the European minority 
who live among them, is common to the whole. of that area be- 
tween the source of the Nile and the Limpopo, what is broadly 
called British East and Central Africa. For the British in numbers 
varying from a few hundred to many thousands, have settled 
throughout this area, and in doing so have created the last and 
perhaps the greatest challenge which imperial statecraft has to face. 


wie Rule Founded on Trade 


British settlement has not normally been the foundation of our 
Empire. It is true we settled in North America, and a few of us 
settled in the West Indies at the same time; at a later date we 
began to settle in Australia. But our rule over the greater part of 
the empire as it existed in 1945—over India, Burma, Malaya, 
Egypt and West Africa—was founded not on settlement but on 
trade. When the time came for these territories to assume their 
independence there was therefore no problem of British colonists 
to solve, such as, for example, the French have in Algeria. 

In the territories of East and Central Africa there are about 
250,000 British people, mainly in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Kenya; and although they are in a minority of 
about one European to thirty Africans in Southern Rhodesia and 


countries as their home. When they arrived, some of them fifty or 
sixty years ago and some much later, they found the land they had 
been given inhabited by wild animals. They cleared it and by 
their enterprise and energy transformed it into some of the most 
beautiful and profitable farming land in the world. As a result 
of their efforts not only has the wealth of the whole area vastly 
increased but the wealth of the African tribes who lived on the 
fringes of these lands, or wandered occasionally across them as 
nomads, has increased correspondingly. Not unnaturally these 
Europeans, Kenyans, or Rhodesians feel they have a right to 
determine the future of the country they have built up. And yet, 
because of the political traditions which they themselves have 
imported, these rights are now being challenged. 


One cannot educate the African in the liberal tradition of 


British democracy—which is foreign to his own tribal traditions— 
and then forbid him to apply the principles to his own country. 
We have preached the virtues of the ballot box, of representative 


_ government; we have introduced it by stages in every colony 
_ we have governed, including these African territories. Now many 


about one to a hundred Africans in Kenya, they regard these” holds that the black and white races can never be equal, that if 


‘Problem of a a Contant, : 


number would make it appear. The whites in the 
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Although this is in the preamble and hence is not lega 

it does involve a substantial political obligation. At the time the 

Secretary of State said: ‘In fact they are frozen out of Dominion _ 

status until the Federal Government and the British Government 

of the day are satisfied that there is a sufficient majority *. ¥ 
The final safeguard is the provision for a review of the Che ve 

stitution between 1960 and 1963. Legally there appears to be no 

limit to the scope. of this review. It provides—and was accepted — 

in 1953 as providing—an occasion for a thorough review of the — Lig 

Federation’s success or failure as an experiment in genuine — 

partnership.— At Home and Abroad’ (Home pitt im oe 
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African feats are demanding that we, and the settlers, accept 
the consequences of the lessons we have taught and hand over 
power to an African majority. It is this which the settlers resist, — 
because they say that, with the mass of Africans still poor and | 
ill educated, we should be handing over power to a handful of 
educated men who would have neither the resources nor the 
experience to govern, and who would be forced to rule cyan 
if they were to rule at all. 

There is no doubt that in their main contention the settlers are 
right. The mass of Africans in this great area are still, by European 
standards, primitive. Although they have lived on this planet for 
as long as the Chinese, some of them were still digging the ground 
with pointed sticks when the British discovered them at the 
beginning of this century. Some are still doing so today. Others 
have made much progress, particularly in the last fifteen years; 
but the majority are still illiterate, mentally and spiritually — 
dominated by the witch doctor and by tribal law. By no stretch 
of the imagination do they possess the experience, knowledge, or — 
tolerance necessary to run_a democratic system as we in Europe 
understand it. The handful of nationalist leaders are not only well 
aware of this but welcome it. Though they speak of ‘ democracy ’ 
in public, in private they state frankly that they would use the 
democratic system to gain power and independence, and then 
govern as they themselves see fit, The result could only be an 
African dictatorship. 

On the other hand, there is more behind the settlers’ resistance 
than the love of good | government. Many of them are against 
allowing the African to share in government at all. This group 
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the white is to survive and Africa is to be developed it must 
maintain itself in a permanently dominant position, Their 
resistance to constitutional demands on the part of the Africans 
is really a resistance to African advancement as a whole. Whereas, 
therefore, the African nationalist leaders really want to dictate 
to the whites, there is a powerful group among the whites who 
really want to dictate to the Africans. 


ca 


This problem is not confined to British | territory; it is the 
problem of the African continent in’ which less than’ 6,000,000 “a 
white people.live among 126,000,000 black. But what makes these ; 
British territories particularly interesting is that there is just a 
chance, in countries like Kenya and the two Rhodesias, that a 
moderate solution may be found, and that the races will be: able 
to live together in harmony. _ : 

In the first place the political balance is not as” 
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HAT one thinks about parliamentary procedure 
depends a good deal upon what one wants parlia- 
ment to do. One of the great merits of the procedure 
of the British House of Commons is that it gives 
weight and scope to different points of view. Those who want 
to make it difficult for the government to govern, either because 
they think there should be as little legislation as possible or 
because, being in opposition, they think there should be as little 
of the government’s legislation as possible, have a remarkably 
large share of the time of the House allocated to them. I should 
be surprised to find that the time available to the opposition for 
choosing subjects upon which to criticize the government was less 
than 30 per cent. of the whole sitting time of the House. 
Criticism is not confined to these days: it occurs on all occa- 
sions when government business is being transacted. But on the 
twenty-six days when the House is considering estimates the 
opposition is at liberty to choose those subjects which it wishes 
to discuss, and there are the opportunities on the debate 
on the daily adjournment, to name another example, when 
criticism of the government can be undertaken. The government 
has increased its share of the time of the House over the last 
fifty years, but the time available for the opposition seems to me 
still substantial. 


Setting the Pace 
At the same time, the procedure of the House of Commons 
makes it possible for a government which wants’ to pass laws to 
do so. The government is in charge of the legislative programme 
of parliament and can set the pace. If it is really determined to 
get certain measures through, it can invoke the closure and ensure 
that its bills have been dealt with by a certain date. Of course 
there are limits. But it is clear that within the procedure, by the 
use of closure, more bills could be passed than are usually passed 
in present sessions, if a government felt strongly that it wanted 
these measures enacted. The time allotted to the opposition for the 
__ ¢riticism of policy and administration in supply days and so forth 
_ would not need to be curtailed. What would be curtailed would be 


the time available for discussing each legislative proposal. It is 
likely also that a government with a big legislative programme 
would almost certainly curtail, if it did not abolish, the time 
available for private members bills. More laws might be passed, 
but few or none of them would be introduced by private members. 


Non-Controversial Bills 

If this is so, what substance is there in the complaint that 
there are a great many laws that ought to be passed, but never 
do get passed? An answer is that if these bills are non-contro- 
versial—and there are not nearly as many uncontroversial bills as 
the promoters of bills think—the government can find time for 
them, if it really wants to. They can pass quickly through a second 
reading, and go to a standing committee where little or no discus- 
sion will be required, and so on through the remaining stages. 
This sort of thing does happen, though not to the extent that those 
who advocate small, non-controversial reforms in the law would 
wish. The difficulty arises not from a defect of procedure but 
from the unwillingness of the government to take on these extra 
bills. 

Where controversial bills are concerned, it is true here also that 
if a government is determined to pass more of them, then it can 
do so by the use of the closure. But is it right that more of them 
should be passed? Would not the opposition justly argue that 
there is a limit to the use of the closure, and to the amount of 
controversial legislation that should be passed? There is, however, 
the class of controversial bills which governments of all parties 
avoid because they are bound to make the government unpopular. 
It is often said that private members should be given more oppor- 
tunities to introduce bills and that they could introduce these 
unpopular controversial bills. Every year some useful legislation— 
more bills than are usually realized—is enacted by means of 
private members bills. But people seem to me to exaggerate what 
a private member can expect to do. He is, by definition, not in a 
position to command organized party support; he has not the 
assistance of the Whips. If he introduces controversial legislation, 
how can he expect to succeed with it, unless in fact, as happens 
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| nothing surprising or unjust about this. It follows inevitably from 
the fact that they are private members. My own opinion is that 


that it gets through? Private members are 
in steering a controversial bill through both Houses, but there is 


private members have adequate opportunities for introducing 
legislation, and that if more legislation is needed then the way to 
get it is not to increase the time available for private members, 
but for the government itself to use its own time for the intro- 
duction of more bills. 


Placing Responsibility 

I attach great importance myself to the central and controlling 
position in legislation given to the government by the procedure 
of the British parliament. The government is in charge of the 
legislative programme, and so it should be. We know where to 
place responsibility for what has been enacted and what has not 
been enacted. For this reason I find myself unsympathetic to those 
who demand that there should be more free votes permitted on 
bills. Once the free vote is used freely, responsibility falls away 
from the government and indeed from the opposition. A shifting 


majority, not easily identifiable, is taking decisions. A great merit 


of the British system of government is that a group of known 


‘leaders of a party in power are clearly seen to be responsible for 


what is enacted. No one can say that there are no circumstances 
in which a free vote could be permitted. But if parties are to be 


held responsible for what they do, then the disciplined vote is 


essential. Wherever free votes have been allowed on controversial 


matters in the House of Commons, the public and the press is | 


quick to say that it is time the government took the responsibility 
of governing and accepted the eee tuences of the fact that they 


were in power. 


It seems to me that the place for the free vote is the party 
meeting; the House of Commons is the place for free speech, 
where a member may criticize his party’s actions and policy if he 
feels strongly about it; free speeclt but not a free vote. I am not 
saying that a member must always vote with his party, however. 
There are occasions when members will decide that they will dis- 
obey the party whips, and take the consequences. Sometimes if 
enough members feel like this, party policy will be considerably 


modified. But this procedure is not the free vote. This is the 


case of members voting against their party when the vote is not 
free. Party responsibility is preserved. The protest of those who 
do not accept the party line is much more impressive, when it 
occurs, than it would be through the process of the free vote. 


The strongly disciplined party system has its disadvantages. 


and even its abuses, Yet these are outweighed, it seems to me, by 
the placing of responsibility openly and unambiguously upon the 
leaders of the two parties for what is done, in power or in opposi- 
tion: they must justify this to the electorate. 


Support for the Government 
This view of the party system and of the free vote follows 
from a view of the purpose of the House of Commons which 


would not be accepted by everybody. I believe the principal, 


though not the only, function of the House is to sustain a govern- 
ment. Parliament is not itself a governing body, but we expect 
it to see that we have a governing body. If it cannot give its 
support to an existing government, that government must give 
way to another which can command support, and a general elec- 
tion may be necessary in order to discover such a government. 
We have periods from time to time when a government holds 
office with uncertain support from the House of Commons. This 


is soon felt to be an unsatisfactory state of affairs, producing 


irresolution, lack of leadership, and irresponsibility. It may be a 
golden age for the private member, but it is not good for govern- 
ment. The sooner a government is discovered which can be 


_ Supported and sustained by the House of Commons, the better. 


It is within this framework that the House of Commons does 
its work. In the last eighty years its procedure has been adapted 
to recognize this principle more and more. The reforms in proce- 
dure which began in the nineteenth century to curb the obstruction 


_ of the Irish members by. instituting the closure have been elabor- 
_ ated to ensure that the government is in charge of the time and 


‘ committee on estimates be since 1945 at ony, Rite 


at a great. disadvantage ei 


ar ieeed use of teas committees to ‘deat with bills 
after their second reading, instead of considering them by the — 
whole House, is an important reform in the procedure and practice 


of the House which has been developed in this century and 


particularly since 1945. The presumption now is that a bill, other — 


than a financial bill, will be considered by a standing Sebpeniencn ey 


unless the House otherwise orders. In the parliament of 1945-50 
great use was made of standing committees, and it was provided 
that as many committees would be set up as was necessary to deal — 
with the bills that had passed their second reading. Closure can 


be used in standing committees also and the government is thus — 


provided with a further instrument for controlling the time of the | 
House. 


Another important procedural change was the adoption of the 


‘kangaroo’, the power of the Speaker or chairman to select 
amendments for debate from among those put down by members, 
hopping from one to another further down the list in accordance 
with his judgment of their importance. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing and significant thing about this procedural reform is that it 
places a power to save time and prevent obstruction in the hands 
not of the government but of the impartial presiding officer. It is 
a remarkable tribute to the office of Speaker and of chairman, 
that so great a power as that of choosing which amendments shall 
be called should be placed in his hands. 


The ‘Kangaroo’ and the ‘Wallaby” 
_ The ‘kangaroo’—or the ‘wallaby’, as it is: called when 
exercised by the chairman in a standing committee—is an 


important procedural reform which combines respect for the right _ 


of the opposition to have its say with a recognition of the 
government’s right to have its way. This is indeed a fundamental 
characteristic of modern procedure in the House of Commons 


and distinguishes it from the procedure of the nineteenth century — 


and from the procedure today of parliaments in many other 
countries. 4 

Whether there should be still more use of standing committees 
is an interesting question. As experienced a chairman of standing 


committees as Mr. F. G. Bowles has advocated that the committee . 


stages of the Budget resolutions and of the Finance Bill shall be 
taken not on the floor of the House but in standing committee, 
thus making available time for the House as a whole to deal 
with some other business. Members might be reluctant to see this 
change made because it would deprive all except those sitting on 


the standing committee of the chance to raise questions that 


interest and concern them. But an advantage of the reform is not 
so much the saving of time and the avoidance of vain repetition 


_ in the House as a whole as the opportunity it would give for a 


more thorough discussion of financial questions. The members of 
the standing committee would have a chance of going thoroughly 
into financial questions, and they would be chosen to serve on the 
committee for their interest and skill in these questions. The 


debates of standing committees are almost never reported in the 


newspapers, yet a perusal of the standing committee Hansard 
and attendance at their sittings shows them to be businesslike and 
thorough workshops of legislation. I am not sure whether estimates 
should not be taken in standing committees also, not for the saving 
of time, because the time spent at present on estimates in the 
supply days is most valuably spent, but it is seldom devoted to 
questions of expenditure and finance, questions which, I suggest, — 
could be dealt with in standing committee. It seems to me that the | 
use of standing committees for financial business, at present taken 
in thé House as a whole, would mean that the work of scrutinizing 
expenditure and revenue proposals would be done a great deal 
better than it is at present. Meanwhile the House could carry 


out, even more than it does at present, that general discussion of — 


policies and grievances for which at present peo Pepa 
are made the pretext. ‘ 


I do not overlook the valuable work abode prt by the e 
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the standing committee. — 
ak - Using Time Effectively ; 
I do not advocate cutting down the time which the House of 
- Commons as a whole devotes to discussions of policy and 
_ administration; what the use of standing committees would do 
is to ensure that certain things are discussed or are discussed more 
_ effectively which at present are not discussed at all or but 
inadequately. I wonder, too, whether the House could use its 
time more effectively than it does. I have a sympathy for those 
reformers who favour a time-limit on speeches—say of five 
minutes each for all except the opening two speakers, I cannot 
find any member of parliament who agrees with me. Yet it is 
operated in many important local councils in the country and in 
the parliaments of other countries in the Commonwealth. I believe 
‘it would discourage. talking for talking’s sake and talking at large. 
I think it would confront the government with a more reasoned 
and more formidable case to answer. But my friends in parliament 
tell me that there would just be more instead of fewer people 
saying the same thing over and over again. - 

Or, again, could we not have two hours for question-time 
instead of one? This question was considered very carefully by 
a select committee of the House only a few years ago and it was 
felt impossible to lengthen it. Yet it is agreed on all sides to be 
one of the most valuable parts of the work of the House of » 
Commons. But it is rare for all the questions to be answered on a 
given day and those not answered verbally must therefore be 
answered in print in Hansard—a very different thing. There is 
then no opportunity for supplementary questions, The number 
of questions asked has increased tremendously, we are told, since 
before the war. This is not surprising. The extent to which the life 
of citizens is touched by the government has _ increased 
tremendously, There are quite legitimately many more questions 
to ask. It is not a misuse of the time of parliament that it should 
consider the small grievances of the small citizen, that the grand 
inquest of the nation should sit upon small matters as upon great. 
Indeed it is just this possibility which helps to ensure that small 
matters receive proper attention. The threat of writing to his 
Member of Parliament is one of the rights of the subject against 
the executive of fundamental importance. 

We must not look to parliament for the redress of all grievances. 
There must be other institutions through which administration 
can be scrutinized and controlled: our local government institu- 
tions perform this great role among others; there are consultative 
councils and advisory committees, and trade and professional 
associations which watch over the interests of the citizen in his 
relations with government. These are small inquests; the House 
of Commons is the grand inquest. Upon its effectiveness, the 
effectiveness of all the others depends. 


A Citizen’s Right . 
It follows also that the citizen should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to communicate freely with his member of parliament about 
any grievances which he believes he suffers under, and that a 
member of parliament should be fully protected in any action 
he takes to investigate and discuss the grievances with the 
government. Such freedom, like all freedom, canbe abused; its 
| limits are not easily determined.-There have been recently some 
= complicated and controversial discussions of this subject in the. 
House of Commons. I am not qualified to express an opinion upon 
them, But in this particular branch of the subject of parliamentary 
privilege—the right of a member of parliament to freedom of 
speech in parliament and to immunity from action outside parlia- 
| ment in the performance of his duties, it seems to me better to 
err on the side of more immunity rather than of less. It will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for a member of parliament to take 
__up grievances or allegations brought to his notice by constituents, 
___ if his immunity from proceedings in the courts is to be narrowly 
interpreted 
On another aspect of parliamentary privilege, however, I have 
OL désed.) in following the cases that have arisen since the end 


es 


. 
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1e war, whether the House of Commons was not becoming a _ 
ttle too sensitive and touchy about criticisms of itself by citizens. 


If criticisms are to be freely construed as contempt of the House, 


House should itself be the judge of whether contempt has been 
committed and of the punishment that should be imposed? In 
some countries these questions are settled by the courts. Any such 
change in Britain would be a great breach in the traditional 
relationships of parliament and the courts, and I dare say the 
judges would be very loth to acquire such a jurisdiction. If the 
position is to remain as it is, however, it seems to me that the 
House must exercise its powers with great self-restraint. 


High Prestige of the House 
The decline of legislatures is a favourite theme with writers on 
public affairs. It is probably a good thing that the subject should 


_ be raised from time to time. It is a matter upon which opinion 


and not knowledge is most likely to be available, for the measure- 
ment of prestige is an inexact process, It has been common to say 
that the House of Commons does not stand as high in public 
esteem now as it did 100 years ago or fifty years ago. My own 
opinion is that today the prestige of the House is high, as high 
as ever, if not higher. It is true that it is not the only forum of 
debate in the country on political and social matters, and in this 
respect its position relative to other bodies has changed. But the 
fact that political questions are discussed on the air or in 
conferences or congresses and summer schools throughout the 
country has increased not decreased the interest of the public in 
what the House of Commons does and says. Because people 
are better informed upon the questions which parliament 
discusses and are therefore more critical of what it says, it does 


~not follow that they are less interested in it, or that they do 


not attach to it the importance due to the great national forum 
of debate. 

Nor, I believe, have people lost their faith in the virtue of talk. 
Parliament, as its name implies, is a place of talk. A contempt 
for talk is a sign of a contempt for freedom. Autocrats pro- 
fess to despise and suppress talk because it is a waste of time. 
But, in fact, if it is so foolish why do they suppress it? 
Obviously they fear it: and rightly so. It is a great function 
of the House of Commons to exemplify and~ defend the 
importance of talk in public affairs. About 100 years ago, 
John Stuart Mill wrote: 


Representative assemblies are often taunted by their enemies 
with being places of mere talk. There has seldom been more 
misplaced derision. I know not how a representative assembly 
can more usefully employ itself than in talk, when the subject of 
talk is the great public interests of the country, and every sentence 
of it represents the opinion either of some important body of 
persons in the nation, or of an individual in whom some such 
body have reposed their confidence. A place where every interest 
and shade of opinion in the country can have its cause even 
passionately pleaded, in the face of the government and of all 
other interests and opinions, can compel them to listen, and either 
comply, or state clearly why they do not, is in itself, if it answered 
no other purpose, one of the most important political institutions 
that can exist anywhere, and one of the foremost benefits of free 
government. 

—Third Programme 


Two books have appeared which are important for the student of 
Tudor history. These are Professor.C. W. Dugmore’s The Mass 
and the English Reformers (Macmillan, 30s.) and Mr. .Penry 
Williams’s The Council in the Marches of Wales Under Elizabeth I 
(University of Wales Press, 42s.) In the first book, Professor 
Dugmore traces the development of eucharistic doctrine and practice 
as inherited in England by reformers such as Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer and the group round him. In the second, Mr. Williams 
shows in detail how far one typical piece of centralized Tudor 
governmental machinery succeeded in controlling one area of 
Britain. Both books will also be useful to students of the later 
Middle Ages in Britain, not only for their early chapters but in 
showing as well how certain developments which took place under 
the Tudors had been anticipated in the fifteenth century. 


and punished or condemned accordingly, the rights of the citizen _ 
will be narrowly restricted. Is it entirely satisfactory that the 
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HERE are those who assert that we in Britain are 
preparing for the wrong kind of war; that we are relying 
too much on the nuclear deterrent to the exclusion of 
conventional weapons, Let me say at once that I do not 
think we are. Indeed I see no grounds for so confident and 
definite a judgment. As we look into the future dominated by 
nuclear weapons of all sizes, with strategy soaring from the earth 
to comprehend the moon itself, we are like children groping 
nervously in the dark. Everything is changing: explosives, speeds, 
scales, costs, even human capacity. And nowadays the world, 
looked at militarily, is shrinking to a single tactical theatre. What 
is unconventional now may by 1965 be conventional. 
I should like to think that the layman, the intellectual if you 


eae But that is true only to a limited extent. I know of no mind in 
ae this country that has yet succeeded in digesting and shaping in a 
critical but constructive way all that the scientists, engineers, 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen foresee in the next seven years. I 
know of no book written in this country to compare in range with 
the American General James M. Gavin’s War and Peace in the 
Space Age* which appeared recently. All that the layman can 
honestly do is to raise and examine awkward but fair questions 
which he thinks the politicians and the planners have overlooked. 
Such questions as: 


a. Too Little on Conventional Forces? 
a Many in the Services think we are spending too much on 
hi - muclear and missile development and too little on conventional 


forces. Their opinion must be respected. But there are three good 
reasons for caution. First, to judge what action by possible enemies 
will lead to what kind of war is to my mind a political rather 
than a military skill, especially when one is confronting in most 
parts of the world a communist-controlled strategy. Secondly, 
the likelihood of what are now called limited wars depends very 
much on the intentions of our own foreign or colonial policy, 
which Ministers are not always willing, even if they are able, to 
communicate to their military advisers. Thirdly, the most con- 
scientious and objective of senior officers is influenced—must be 
influenced—in his vision of the future by his hopes of a con- 
tinuing distinctive role for his own service. 
One hears the evidence again and again: ‘Who will hold 
_ ground if not the infantry? ’ asks the soldier. ‘Who will supply 
the troops if not the Navy?’ says the sailor. “Who will bombard 
quickly and economically if not the Air Force? ’ says the airman. 
I cannot help thinking that behind the chorus of old-fashioned 


and in the adjoining clubs, there is the natural distaste for im- 
pending changes so radical that they are almost incredible. Yet 
my own view is that within twenty years—that is to say, while 
present lieutenants are becoming generals and admirals—many 
of the present distinctions between the three Services will virtu- 
ally disappear. Not even sideshows in the Yemen or police 
operations by the army in a riotous colony will,save them. Indeed, 
it is interesting and significant that the first of our unified com- 
mands have been set up precisely in regions where the expecta- 
tion is only of conventional war. 


_ views that our present defence policy foresees the wrong kind of 
war. Such professional judgments have been wrong in the past 


inherited his nuclear strategy, are right. Although it does not 

follow. that they are right for more than a few years ahead: 
it may be 1962 or it may be 1965. 

But the uncertainties are so great, the materials for assessment 

= are so copious that these judgments should not be left exclusively 


By DONALD McLACHLAN ~ Se ae 


<a like, can see the wood where the chiefs of staff see only trees. - 


Are we preparing for the wrong kind of war? © 


questions about right and wrong wars that is heard in Whitehall, | 


_foresees—or earlier, then much current controversy will be 


So let us treat with respectful suspicion any current professional 


and may prove wrong again. In fact, it is possible that Mr. Dulles — 
and Sir Winston Churchill, from whom Mr. Duncan Sandys 
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to ministerial ia official processes. I think an independent com- 
mittee should be appointed, containing a strong civilian element, 4 
to collect and assess facts and views about future military de- 
velopments and their effect on the organization of the Services. " 


It was an inquiry of. this kind after the Boer War that made 
possible the preparations which saved us from defeat in 1914- 

The main function of a new Esher Committee would be, asI 
see it, to challenge the dominance of American military thinking 


in the West, and to transcend and disregard the special interests 
and rivalries of the Services. Only a body of this kind could 


answer adequately the ee Are we Preparing for the wrong 
kind of war? “a 
Let us consider more closely special aspects of ie question. | . 
What kind of wars ought British policy to be preparing for over 
the next five years? Clearly, we are not in the strict sense of 
the word preparing for all-out nuclear war. If we were, then — 
civil defence in this country could not remain the negligible thing 
that it is. Certainly, we have nuclear weapons and are prepared 
to use them to deter the enemy: to prevent the kind of major 
war in which nuclear weapons must be used sooner or later if 
defeat by jarger conventional forces is to be averted. The thinking 
behind this is that we and our vital interests are safe from direct 
Russian aggression only if we can ensure an automatic American 
nuclear reaction which the Russians must take into account in ; 
advance. 
To do that we ourselves must be able to counter nucleus 
threat with nuclear threat, however small it may be. In other 
words, the purpose of Britain’s relatively small but costly con- 
tribution of nuclear power is to prevent the possibility of its 
being isolated and threatened by an enemy with nuclear weapons. = 
Some say it is incredible that this deterrent would be used; or ; 
that it will become incredible when the Russians equal or outstrip 4 
the Americans in missile capacity. I cannot see the force of this 
argument; because I am sure the Russians believe the Americans 
(and certainly their German allies) to be ruthless enough to use } 
a sufficiency e nuclear weapons ee suits them to do so. sie 
] 
ftavalation in Missile Strategy a 
So long “as we think in terms of huge reqieca home aimed ; 
indiscriminately at vast populations or vital industrial targets ] 
there is, I agree, a strong likelihood that at the last moment 
someone’s nerve or conscience would rebel against their use, But 
we are moving rapidly towards smaller, clean, measurable nuclear 


effects which will revolutionize bombing and missile strategy. 
The use of deterrents will then be no longer incredible because 
they will not have to be monstrous. If I am right in thinking 
that the tactical nuclear weapon in its various graduated forms 
will have displaced the city-buster by 1965—as General Gavin 


obsolete. It will have been made out of date by mere technical 
change in which the distinction between conventional and 
nuclear weapons will have disappeared. 

There is a warning in this: some political and strategic argu- 
ments of today may be technically irrelevant even before the 
present British arms programme has been completed. 3 

. For us in the West the question ‘ Are we preparing for the ¢ 
wrong kind of war?’ arises largely because we are, and have 
been, trying to economise on defence; so have the Americans; 
and that is why they are behind the Russians in the missile 
race, With only limited resources of money, men, and materials — 
made available for defence, we in Britain have to me a difficult — 
choice of priorities. We cannot have everything for every kind | 
of war. So we must have something for each kind of war, some- _ 
thing for ourselves alone and something to supplement ines % 
strength of allies. i; 

The Russians, on the other hand, Dead less constrained 
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nd they control the 

y of the i conventional forces 
ney y outnumber us and our allies; and they have plenty 
of nuclear and missile weapons as well—or so we believe. 
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The Russian Submarine Fleet 7 


The Russians may not expect to fight more than one kind of 
war; but they are prepared to fight it by all possible means, 
including space weapons. They have never invested heavily in a 
long-range bomber force because their strategic possibilities and 
problems are different from those of the Americans. But they 
have invested heavily in a conventional submarine fleet which 
may, for all we know, be soon obsolescent. They use conventional 
weapons to arm allies and uncommitted countries; we may see the 
Yemen welcoming Soviet submarines and Indonesia flying nothing 
but Migs. All this, on top of a great army, is possible because 
Soviet policy gives priority to heavy industry, technology, and 
defence. Consumer needs come low in the list and no one seems 
to question the need for national service of three years or more. 

I stress these points, some of them well known, because, if we 
accept the argument that British nuclear weapons should be given 

up and our effort devoted to conventional forces and weapons, 
certain consequences must follow. One is that the scientist’s answer 


to mass forces will have been discarded in favour of unwilling 


and expensive national armies. Unwilling because free men do not 
like peace-time service; expensive because the cost of the 
American and British soldier is between three and five times that 
of the Russian. It is conceivable, of course, that Western Europe 
and Britain between them could produce a single, large, highly 
trained and formidable standing army with standardized conven- 
tional weapons and all costs shared. But is it likely? Has anything 
of the kind been possible since the idea of the European Defence 
Community collapsed in 1954? In any case, is the main danger 
to be expected in Europe? I think probably not. 

Another consequence of devoting our defence effort exclusively 
to conventional forces and weapons is that the military role of 
China would become decisive: because it is difficult to believe 
that the Americans would retain for long in and around Europe 


the forces they now have there. They might become as Pacific- 


minded as they were at the outset of the last war. In fact the 
Russians and the Chinese have everything to gain by a return to 
conventional warfare, by the abolition of the deterrent. What they 
must dislike above all is the possibility that tactical nuclear wea- 
pons will soon be in the possession of all America’s chief allies. 

I am assuming that Soviet policy probably, and Chinese policy 
certainly, will remain offensive rather than defensive. Sooner or 
later we shall experience major or minor aggressions by proxy, 
covert or overt support of revolts or local attacks, It is not diffi- 


cult to calculate where they might be in the Middle East and Far 


East. Indeed, the system of alliances built up by the Americans 
and ourselves since the Korean war makes the probable localities 
stand out more conspicuously than ever. We have done our best 
to involve the Americans wherever we could; not only is this wise 
but it is in our oldest tradition. Splendid isolation was a short 
and temporary aberration in British foreign policy. 


A Crucial Question Sd 
Given this system of alliances and involvements, a crucial 
question presents itself; it has to be answered by those who 
say that British conventional forces will be too small and by 
those who argue, as General Gavin does, that the American 
Army is too small, That question is this: Where, outside Europe, 


- would a British force of more than, say, two brigades have to fight 


alone? The key word is ‘alone’. Not, in the predictable future, 
around Aden, or in Kuwait, or in Kenya; not, I think, alone in 
Malaya or in Burma. If large forces attacked Malaya or Burma 
or southern Viet-Nam it is as certain as anything can be that 
American and Commonwealth forces would be involved, whether 
or not under United Nations orders. 

I repeat this, to my mind, crucial question: Where outside 
Europe would a British force of more than two brigades have to 


- fight alone? I have asked this of many critics of present defence 


policy and never yet heard an honest documented answer. If the 
answer is: nowhere in the immediate future, then Mr. Sandys is 


> ~ 
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likely in the short term to prove as right in his calculations on this 
point as he has proved on recruiting. © 
But suppose that he ‘is wrong. What happens? If in Malaya, or 
Burma, or Persia, or Iraq we are threatened not with a sideshow 
of the Yemen kind, not with local operations such as are possible 
in Africa but with the overt presence of a Great Power—a repeti- 
tion of Korea—what is to be done? For myself I have no doubt 
about the answer: nuclear weapons will be used in the field 
against the enemy, that is to say, tactically. If there was any 
doubt on this score the American handling of the last Quemoy 
crisis should have dispersed it. Where a Great Power openly inter- 
venes against us in what has been a small, limited war, we will 
count on the Americans and other allies to help as it becomes a 
major struggle. I say this emphatically in spite of the attitude 
of Washington over Suez. 

Any estimates or calculations of future possibilities can of 
course be challenged and discredited, so uncertain is the military 
and political future. But I am arguing that these particular calcu- 
lations are reasonable ones and that some risks must be taken if 
we are to avoid the costly Russian method of insuring adequately 
against everything. What is even more important, some such 
choice of priorities and risks had to be made if the claims of 
defence on our economic resources were to be kept within reason- 
able bounds. The chief weakness revealed at Suez was not in the 
offensive power of our forces but in the staying power of the 
pound. If we are to meet, in addition, a Russian economic chal- 
lenge effectively we cannot afford defence de luxe. 


What Britain Can Offer the U.S.A. 

But, it is often said, we cannot support any effective nuclear 
defence effort without closer support from the United States. My 
comment on that is that only by having our own nuclear defence 
effort can we hope for more support from across the Atlantic. 


In fact, I am inclined to think that we should go even further and 


have our own space programme. Our technical skill and ingenuity 
are respected by the Americans and we increasingly have their 
confidence, as Congress realizes that the United States needs 
allies, The British ability to offer them something from her re- 
search and development provides the one hope of persuading them 
to accept, slowly and reluctantly, genuine interdependence. Politi- 
cally they are a long way from it, so far away that any formal 
recognition of interdependence in weapons or forces is improbable, 
save perhaps to a limited extent in Nato. A limited British missile 
programme, space programme and nuclear submarine programme 
will develop the habit of co-operation; they offer the only hope 
of getting the Americans one day to co-operate with the brains 
and skill of Western Europe. 

In the Defence White Paper of 1957 there were two passages 
which seem to have been forgotten. One said that the British had 
been doing more than their share in defence. The other declared 
that interdependence and collective defence were the foundations 
of our policy. I think that must be true, and if we are to be inter- 


dependent with, rather than entirely dependent on, the American 


defence programme, then our own must be a shrewd balance of 
the conventional and the new scientific. I believe, too, that the 
consequences to British industry and technology of dropping right 
out of the giants’ race completely could be grave. Can we have 
the nuclear-powered merchant ship if we do not try for the 
nuclear-powered submarine? Could we have had Zeta without the 
hydrogen bomb? Can we, in the long run, control Commonwealth 
communications without sending up a satellite? I am not sure; 
but I fancy the answer is No. 

All I have said in favour of the present balance of defence 
effort is subject to one important condition. It is that the small 
regular forces we shall have in three years’ time should by then be 
well equipped and fully mobile. Mr. Sandys is sure they will be; 
his critics are sure they will not be. If present plans remain un- 
changed, his critics may be proved right. But before then I think 
that the economic position of the country will have greatly 
improved, the present cutting and streamlining of the forces 
will be finished, and public opinion will be ready for increased 
defence expenditure. The principle of réculer pour mieux sauter 
plays more part in Government defence policy than is realized. 

—Third Programme 
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New Books and Old 


ROTIC Indian sculpture, Queen Victoria at Windsor, 

the sermons of Gerard Manley Hopkins, the view of 

history taken by a fourteenth-century Arab—there is 

certainly no lack of contrasting subjects among the books 
reviewed in our Spring Book Number. But then there is no lack 
of variety among the new books which continue to pour from the 
‘ag world’s presses. Last year over 16,000 new titles were published 
in Britain, while just under 6,000 old ones were reprinted. These 
figures are described as ‘a record ’, and compare favourably with 
. those for the United States, where, for instance, last year only 
a _ 11,000 new titles were printed. If analysed, the British figures 
“fo tell an unusual story: the amount of new fiction is again going up, 
although it is still well below the pre-war total; the same is true 
of biography. Children’s books continue to thrive, travel books 
to decline; while the number of volumes dealing with art, archi- 
tecture, history, literature, politics, and religion seems to multiply 
every week. 

In any one year THE LISTENER can review only about 700 
fresh books and perhaps notice a further 200. Few weekly or 
daily newspapers are able to cover more. The question that 
immediately poses itself is: how worth while is much of the pub- 
lishers’ output? Mr. Robert Lusty, the chairman of the pub- 
lishing house of Hutchinson, suggested last month in The Book- 
seller that 10,000 new titles a year would be enough. Most book- 
shops would certainly prefer to concentrate their effort on selling 
a smaller number of books on each subject than scatter their 
energies in such a whirlpool. Indeed, when the buyers for leading 
firms thumb through their catalogues the chief wonder to them 
is often who will purchase some of the minor titles and how can 
they be absorbed. Nevertheless, the vigorous state of British book 
production today is a cheering fact, if one remembers the scarci- 
ties of the years just after the war. Then, even apart from ration- 
ing, a malaise seemed to impede all ideas of starting a long- 
term adventure. Short books were being written, but articles 
and lectures seemed to take the place on our shelves of under- 
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of before the war. Now, the situation appears reversed. The 
Oxford University Press have just published their nineteenth post- 
war volume in this series, which is reviewed in our columns today. 
This press announced only last week a new series of medieval and 
Tudor texts; The rewritten Cambridge Modern History is in full 
swing. Many fresh volumes have been added to the Loeb 
“Classical Library’. Such publishers as Longmans Green and 
Penguin Books are embarked on one series or another. There is 
certainly important material here for posting abroad as part of 
the British effort in an age of learning. 

Since the war ended, the output of literature and scholarship 
has been remarkable. It has included Sir Winston Churchill’s 
The Second World War, George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
Sir Steven Runciman’s Hi listory of the Crusades, novels by Graham 
Greene, and by the rising generation of John Wain, Kingsley 
Amis and other ‘ Angry Young Men’. Nor must one overlook the 
many reprints of the classics of the past which have appeared. 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, was of the opinion that whenever a new 
book came out it might be better to read an old one. 
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he eee Mr. Maemillan’s visit to Russia 


BROADCAST COMMENT, summing up the results of Mr, Mac 


millan’s Russian visit, ‘has been extensive and generally favour- 


able in Western Europe, the United States, and Australia as 
Moscow radio, quoting - 


well as in the Communist countries. 

Pravda, stressed the importance of the cultural agreement reached, 

the expected expansion of trade and the Russian proposal for an 
Anglo-Soviet non-aggression treaty. The broadcast also said: 

Of course, unity of views was by no means reached regarding 

all the questions discussed during the meetings. It would have 


been unrealistic to expect that the numerous accumulations of 


several years dividing the two countries would be cleared in ten 


days. However, the free exchange of opinions and ideas which — ' 


took place led to a better mutual understanding of the positions 


of the two Governments, and thus constituted a useful contri- 
bution to the carrying out of the forthcoming international talks — 


with a wider participation. 


Trybuna Ludu, the Polish newspaper, was s quoted by the Polish 
radio in English for the following approving comment: 


The communiqué, showing the exceptional atmosphere and 
fruitfulness of the talks between the two Prime Ministers, gives 
rise to hopes, if not for a miraculous solution of the complicated 
problems, then at least for the resumption of the East-West 
dialogue which could eventually lead to a gradual reduction of 
tension and to the first concrete steps towards ensuring security 
in Europe. There is no need to explain the Polish interest in the 


solution of the German problem. We have also greeted with © 


satisfaction the candidatures of Poland and Czechoslovakia for 


the likely conference on the peace treaty and Berlin, proposed in 


the Soviet Notes. — - 


Prague radio in English, commenting on the prominence given 


to the disarmament ae in the Macmillan-Khrushchev « com- 
muniqué, said : 


One thing ‘that caipot help striking one ‘camcdinthy upon © 


reading the joint communiqué is that Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Khrushchey devoted much more space to the question of dis- 
_ armament than to Berlin and Germany. This can probably be 
explained by the fact that both sides are most anxious for agree- 
_ ment to be reached on disarmament. It is interesting that on this 
point we find reference to a zone of restricted armaments in 
Europe. No mention is actually made, in the passage, of the 
Rapacki Plan which is mainly concerned with the reduction of 


atomic armaments in Central Europe or of the original British 


idea of a demilitarized zone first put forward by Sir Anthony 
Eden at the summit meeting in 1955. Nevertheless, what the 
Soviet and British Prime Ministers put forward seems to be 
a combination of both these proposals. 


A very different topic—the declaration of a state of emergency 
and the clashes and arrests in Nyasaland—received psychological- 
warfare treatment from the ‘Voice of Free Africa” station, 
broadcasting in Swahili, as follows: ® 


The source of .the struggle is African nationalism which aims 
at the achievement of the rights and freedom of the natives of 
Africa and which aims at the eradication of the injustices of the 

imperialists in every part of Africa which is dominated by the 
white dogs who have no right to be present in our countries. 
The powder of struggle will be set on fire and is being set on 
fire by the injustices of the white dogs, the colour bar, apartheid, 
the cramming of the people into reserves and detention camps 
and the arrest of the native leaders for no other crime then 
clamouring for their rights, the eas of the natives and: the 
rights of their countries. — 


Peking radio in English, quoting The People’s Daily, also 
attacked British policy in Nyasaland in the following words: 
It is impossible for the British colenialists to attempt to cow 


the courageous people of Nyasaland with terror and violence. — 
The struggle of the Nyasaland people for their national indepen- 


dence will not cease, and the conflagration of the African national 
independence movement as a whole will not die out, so long as 


colonial rule exists. We believe most strongly that the sun af iat 
freedom and triumph will rise over Nyasaland and the whole 


‘ dark continent ’ eventually. ae 
—Based on information collected by the B.B.C. Monitoring Service - 


DOGS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
‘HAVE YOU EVER SEEN a dog’s passport? I have ’, 
_ said Don DALLAs in ‘ Today’. ‘ It was an elaborate 
} document of nine pages, the passport of an Alsa- 
tian owned by a Russian girl who did secretarial 
work forme. 

‘The Alsatian was liable to call-up, for in the 
Soviet Union all pedigree dogs must be registered 
with the authorities and they are all technically liable 
for military service. In practice, this applies mainly 
to Alsatians, but it also includes some other breeds, 
* such as setters, and some other hunting dogs. 

_ ‘As individuals, Russians are fond of dogs, but 
the official attitude tends to regard them less as 
friends. of man than as animals which can be of 
service to man. Pavlov, one may remember, used 
dogs to help him establish his theories about con- 
ditioned reflexes, and more recently Russia sent up 

- Laika, the world’s first space dog, in Sputnik II. A 
large number of Alsatians served with the Red Army 
during the last war, and the Soviet police and border 
guards have also made extensive use of them. 

‘There are several dog-breeding establishments 
around Moscow. I was told that Airedales and bull- 
dogs were popular, but I saw few of them. 

‘One reason why one does not see many pet dogs 
in Moscow may be the fact that living accommoda- 
tion is scarce and there is comparatively little room 
for animals in the crowded flats. It is significant that 
the regulations about keeping service 
dogs—that is, those liable to call-up— 
provide specifically for their “ living 
space ”. According to the regulation: 
“The owner of a service dog has the . 
right to keep it in his living space 
without the permission of the house 
committee ” (that is, of the building. 
where the owner’s flat or apartment is 
situated) “or from the other occu- 
Pants of the apartment ” 

~— *A second regulation says that in 
streets and public places the dog must 
be muzzled or kept on a short lead, 

sand another says the owner must- 
immediately notify the dog-breeding 
club of any change in ownership or residence, Yet another regula- 
tion says that in all cases of sickness a dog must be taken 
immediately to a veterinary surgeon. : 

‘The passport that I saw gave on page two the: registered 
number of the dog. On page three were details of its breed, name, 
sex, colouring, date of birth, owner’s name and address: these 
details were vouched and signed for by the chief of the local 
kennel club. Page four was devoted to the-dog’s pedigree. On 
other pages could be entered prizes or marks received at shows, 
particulars of the training of the dog, cha of ownership, and 
so on. 


‘When rationing was in force during the war and for two or | 


three years afterwards, the Russian service dogs had their own 
ration cards, entitling them to cereals or flour, and meat: puppies 
up to six months also received a special ration of bone flour. One 
cannot take an officially registered pedigree dog out of the Soviet 
Union without special permission from the authorities, and this 
involves a great deal of red tape, so that in fact the dog’s passport 
is for “ internal ” purposes, not for foreign travel ’. 


‘THE MAGIC OF CHICHEN ITZA 

_ £ The ancient Mayan city of Chichen Itza in the state of Yucatan, 
visited last month by the Duchess of Kent, is a group of enor- 
limestone structures rearing up out of the plain, some of 
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a “ a Did You Hear That?’ " a 


The eighty-four-foot pyramid, the Castillo, at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico, and 


(below) the statue of a goddess found in the ruins of the city 


them about seven centuries old ’, said 
ADRIAN DiaGBy, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnography at the British 
Museum, in a talk in ‘ The Eye-wit- 
ness’. ‘ Huge pyramids, temples, and 
sacred ball courts are scattered over 
an area half a mile square. The largest 
of these ball courts is about the size of 
a football field, flanked by walls from 
the top of which spectators could 
watch the game. The game played 
there was a curious one, in which 
players were not allowed to touch the 
ball below their knees or elbows. 
‘Near this larger court is a huge, 


-eighty-foot pyramid known as the Castillo, with four broad stair- 


ways leading to the top where there is a temple. Behind it is the 
temple of the warriors, on massive superimposed terraces, with 
the myriad columns of the roofless colonnades below. The wonder 
of Chichen Itza is not so much in the temples on top of the 
pyramids—they are quite small—or in the hundreds of bas-reliefs, 
but in the bulk and proportion of the pyramids themselves, solid 
right through. Built of beautifully dressed and finished limestone 
blocks, gleaming in the sun, they dwarf the surrounding trees. At 
the base of each huge pyramid were plazas where the masses 
assembled to watch their priests conduct the ceremonies in the 
temples above. One can imagine the crowd, pale-brown faces 
turned upwards, as the victim of the moment was led up the 
steps to the summit of the pyramid on his last journey. 

* One of the most interesting buildings in this now silent city is 
the Caracol, an observatory built by the Maya, the greatest astron- 
omers of the New World. It was circular, with a spiral staircase, 
which the Spaniards likened to a snail-shell (caracol). In strange 
contrast to the scientific approach of these remarkable people is the 
evidence of ruthless sacrifices in the bas-reliefs like that on the 
Temple of the Jaguars, where you can see a man stretched face 
upwards over a block by two priests while another prepares to rip 
his heart out. Or again, in the great well-like pool known as the 
Sacred Cenote, to which Maya pilgrims came from far and near 
to offer gold and precious stones to the Rain God. Few of the 
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beautiful young women and the fine young 
men who were thrown into this pool could 
hope to survive, because of the overhanging 
cliffs; but if you did manage to live until 
noon the priests pulled you out, for they 
believed that you had come back from the 
dead with a message from the Rain God ’. 


BIRDS OF PENNINE YORKSHIRE 
“Yorkshire is never without its golden 
plovers * , said JOHN Kirpy in ‘ The Natu- 
ralist’. ‘At this time of year they are 
wintering on the low ground. If I want to 
hear them sing, I go up into the heads of the 
dales in May. Those wild, sad notes take me 
right on to the tops between Swaledale and 
Wensleydale, almost to the western border of Yorkshire, just 
south of Cross Fell, the source of the River Tees. The Lakeland 
horizon, a confusion of rounded and jagged blue hills, stands away 
to the west; and below, spread like an emerald carpet, lies the 
Eden Valley, and fifty miles beyond that, the sands of the Solway 
gilded by the sun. To the south the valley narrows into Maller- 
stang, shut in between the hills around Nine Standards Rigg and 
the crags of Wild Boar Fell—a home of buzzards, peregrines, and 
marauding foxes. For such is the back door of Yorkshire. 

“A train, the Thames-Clyde Express makes its way south by 
climbing steeply up through Mallerstang, and, in the next hour 
Or so, passes through some of the finest scenery in all Pennine 
Yorkshire. It comes into the county at Ais Gill, a collection of 
railwaymen’s cottages at the summit of the line, The fireman 
can relax a bit then. He probably is not interested in the yellow 
bog asphodel which grows over the wall opposite the signal box; 
nor in the inconspicuous moonwort up on the tops beyond; but he 
will know of the white pub a mile farther on, the Moorcock, that 
sports a resplendent red grouse as its sign. 

‘As the train crosses the watershed into Garsdale, fieldfares 
fly noisily from the rowan berries at the line side. The train dives 
into a tunnel to emerge on a high terrace overlooking Dent Dale. 
In days gone by a bed of black marble was quarried here. Now 
the old quarry, tucked away up a side gill, is silent and forgotten, 
save for the summer shrilling of the ring-ouzels. The locomotive’s 
whistle shrieks into the smoke and blackness of Blea Moor tunnel 
and, soon after emerging, one is looking down from the curve of 
Batty Moss viaduct into Chapel-le-Dale with its exposed terraces 
of white water-worn limestone and then the steep slopes of Ingle- 
borough. This is the beginning of the long descent of Ribblesdale. 
Up here it is a wild country of bents and peat-bogs, the breeding- 
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ground of curlews and lapwings. Ribble Head station 
sends regular weather reports to the Air Ministry, 
and whenever I hear “ Yorkshire Pennines” men- 
tioned in a forecast I always think of the curlews 
sailing to and fro against the slopes of Whernside 


and the twenty-four grey stone arches of this great 
viaduct ’. 


MARRIED TO MAGIC 

‘I started married life full of good intentions’, said 
ELIZABETH WADE in ‘Woman’s Hour’, ‘ Magic is 
as much a hobby as a profession for John, so I felt 
that if I were going to have to live with conjuring 
for the rest of my life I had better start showing 
an interest in it right away. 

‘Washing and ironing were no longer the simple 
jobs they should have been, I found that I had to 
iron tiny silk handkerchiefs which were not—how 
shall I put it—not as straightforward as they seemed, 
and even wash lengths of rope. Then John will ask 
me to stitch some hidden pocket in the lining of a 
coat, but to make it big enough to contain something 
fairly bulky. And when he puts it on, there must be 
no trace of a bulge. 

‘John is really a comedy magician, so I have to 
listen to jokes as well as have tricks demonstrated 
to me. However, the two never seem to be 
worked out at the same time. Having 
watched some feat of magic, and marvelled 
at it most of the evening, I think my task 
is done. Suddenly I am roused at about four 
in the morning by John saying: ‘“‘ Wake up, 
darling, you must hear this, it goes with that 
new trick—it’s ever so funny”. Needless to 
say, it never is funny at four o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘I am often asked: “Do you know how 
all the tricks are done?” and people are 
surprised when I say, quite honestly, I do 
not. Some people say they would love to 
know how a trick is done, but I am sure the 
EREGEYGHe discovery would spoil their enjoyment. Take 

eee" hat mystifying thing, the floating ball. I 
was determined to find out how a metal ball could rise unaided 
from its stand, and proceed to float on its own around a room. 
I was thrilled and baffled by it. When at last I discovered the 
secret I was so disappointed that I determined never to be so 
inquisitive again. 

‘During the children’s party season my home is more chaotic 
than usual. I find things have vanished, from the kitchen—not 
just a baking tin or a bowl, but perhaps my last bit of flour, and 
a packet of dried fruit, and my apron gone from its hook. These 
I know are now in a case on their way to be used for some trick 
at a children’s party, and that is the last I shall see of them, apart 
possibly from the apron. 

‘During the summer season, generous patrons sometimes hand 
up presents. Last summer John did a trick with an empty bird 
cage. One night he was presented with a budgerigar to put in it, 
so he had to buy a new cage to do the trick with. Now the 
“ budgie” is fat, spoiled, and noisy, and we would not be without 
him; we take him on tour everywhere. 

‘ Occasionally our work takes us abroad. This is more hazardous 
than you might think. It is extremely difficult trying to convince 
suspicious customs officers that John really is a magician when they 
are confronted with boxes with false compartments, riot to mention — 
coats with hidden pockets. Customs officers just do not believe in 
magic. So sometimes John has to give a demonstration. Quite 
a little audience gathers whilst the poor customs man gets more 
and more confused as things disappear and reappear, and the 
customs shed is filled with silk handkerchiefs and bouquets of 
flowers, On other occasions, while I struggle with aap es 
innocent cases of clothes, and have every one Y 
thoroughly, John just taps his cases, says “ prestige wet ; 
goes through without any difficulty *. eos 
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E are at the ending of what is called The Modern 

Age. Just as Antiquity was followed by several 

centuries of Oriental ascendancy which Westerners 

provincially call The Dark Ages, so now The 
Modern Age is being succeeded by a post-modern period. Perhaps 
we may call it: The Fourth Epoch. 


Culture: | a Politics: The FE ourth | Epoch 


: The ending of one epoch and the beginning of another is, to 
* be sure, a matter of definition. But definitions, like everything 


social, are historically specific. And now our basic definitions of 
society and of self are being overtaken by new realities. I do not 
mean merely that we feel we are in an epochal kind of transition. 
I mean that too many of our explanations are derived from the 
great historical transition from the Medieval to the Modern Age; 
and that when they are generalized for use today, they become 
unwieldy, irrelevant, not convincing. And I mean also that our 
major orientations—liberalism and _ socialism—have virtually 


_ collapsed as adequate explanations of the world and of ourselves. 


Two Ideologies from The Enlightenment 

_ These two ideologies came out of The Enlightenment, and they 
have had in common many assumptions and two major values: 
in both, freedom and reason are supposed to coincide: increased 
rationality is held to be the prime condition of increased freedom. 
Those thinkers who have done the most to shape our ways of 
thinking have proceeded under this assumption; these values lie 


- under every movement and nuance of the work of Freud: to be 


free, the individual must become more rationally aware; therapy 
is an aid to giving reason its chance to work freely in the course 
of an individual’s life; these values underpin the main line of 
marxist work: men, caught in the irrational anarchy of produc- 
tion, must become rationally aware of their position in society; 
they must become ‘class conscious °—the marxian meaning of 
which is as rationalistic as any term set forth by Bentham. 


Liberalism has been concerned with freedom and reason as 


supreme facts about the individual; marxism as supreme facts 
about man’s role in the political making of history. But what has 
been happening in the world makes evident, I believe, why the 
ideas of freedom and of reason now so often seem so ambiguous 
in both the capitalist and the communist societies of our time: 


By Cc. WRIGHT MILLS | 


ing suspicion that those at the top as well—like Tolstoy’s generals 
—only pretend they know. That the techniques and the rationality 


of Science are given a central place in a society does not mean 


that men live reasonably and without myth, fraud and superstition. 
Science, it turns out, is not a technological Second Coming. 
Universal education may lead to technological idiocy and 
nationalist provinciality, rather than to the informed and inde- 
pendent intelligence. Rationally organized social arrangements are 
not necessarily a means of increased freedom—for the individual 


or for the society. In fact, often they are a means of tyranny and. 


manipulation, a means of expropriating the very chance to reason, 
the very capacity to act as a free man. 

The atrocities of The Fourth Epoch are committed by men as 
‘functions’ of a rational social machinery—men possessed by an 
abstracted view that hides from them the humanity of their 
victims and as well their own humanity. The moral insensibility 
of our times was made dramatic by the Nazis, but is not the 
same lack of human morality revealed by the atomic bombing 
of the peoples of Hiroshima and Nagasaki? And did it not pre- 
vail, too, among fighter pilots in Korea, with their petroleum- 
jelly broiling of children and women and men? Auschwitz and 
Hiroshima—are they not equally features of the highly rational 
moral-insensibility of The Fourth Epoch? And is not this lack of 
moral sensibility raised to a higher and technically more adequate 
level among the brisk generals and gentle scientists who are now 
rationally—and absurdly—planning the weapons and the strategy 
of the third world war? These actions are not necessarily sadistic; 
they are merely businesslike; they are not emotional at all; they 
are efficient, rational, technically clean-cut. They are inhuman acts 
because they are sa ae 


Structure of a BW World 
In the meantime, ideology and sensibility quite apart, the com- 
promises and exploitations by which the nineteenth-century world 
was balanced have collapsed. In this sixth decade of the twentieth 
century the structure of a new world is indeed coming into view. 
The ascendancy of the U.S.A., along with that of the U.S.S.R., 
has relegated the scatter of European nations to subsidiary status. 


_ The world of The Fourth Epoch is divided. On either side, a 


why marxism has so often become a dreary rhetoric of bureau- - 


cratic defence and political abuse; and liberalism, a trivial and 
irrelevant way of masking social reality. The major developments 
of our time can be adequately understood in terms of neither the 
liberal nor the marxian interpretation of politics and culture. 
These ways of thought, after all, arose as guide-lines to reflection 
about types of society which do not now exist. John Stuart Mill 
_never examined the kinds of political economy now arising in the 
“capitalist world. Karl Marx never analyzed the kinds of society 
now arising in the Communist bloc. And neither of them ever 
thought through the problems of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries in which seven out of ten men are trying to exist today. 

The ideological mark of The Fourth Epoch—that which sets it 
off from The Modern Age—is that the ideas of freedom and of 
reason have become moot; that increased rationality may not be 
assumed to make for increased freedom. 


The Individual and the Organization 

The underlying trends are well known. Great and rational 
organizations—in brief, bureaucracies—have indeed increased, 
but the substantive reason-of the individual at large has not. 
Caught in the limited milieux of their everyday lives, ordinary 


men often cannot reason about the great structures—rational and. 


irrational—of which their milieux are subordinate parts. Accord- 
ingly, they often carry out series of apparently rational actions 
) ou t any ideas of the ends they serve, and there is the increas- 


super-power now spends its most massive and co-ordinated effort 
in the highly scientific preparation of a third world war. 

Yet, for the first time in history, the very idea of victory in war 
has become idiotic. As war becomes total, it becomes absurd, Yet 
in both the super-states, virtually all policies and actions fall 
within the perspective of war; in both, élites and spokesmen— 
in particular, I must say, those of the United States—are possessed 
by the military metaphysic, according to which all world reality 
is defined in military terms. By both, the most decisive features 
of reality are held to be the state of violence and the balance of 
fright. 

Back of this struggle there is the world-encounter of two types 
of political économy, and in this encounter capitalism is losing. 
Some higher capitalists of the U.S.A, are becoming aware of 
this, and they are very much frightened. They fear, with good 
justification, that they are going to become an isolated and a 
second-rate power. They represent utopian capitalism in a world 
largely composed of people whose experiences with real capitalism, 
if any, have been mostly brutal. They profess ‘ democracy’ in a 
nation where it is more a formal outline than an actuality, and 
in a world in which the great majority of people have never 
experienced the bourgeois revolutions, in a world in which the 
values deposited by the Renaissance and the Reformation do not 
restrain the often brutal thrust to industrialize. 

United States foreign policy and lack of foreign policy is 
firmly a part of the absurdity of this world scene, and it is 
foremost among the many defaults of the Western societies, 
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; institutions, 


ao ee the last few years, confronting th I have 
suspected that the world is not at the third nord war largely 
ihe os: ap of the calculation and the forbearance: of the Soviet élite. 


What Kind of a ‘Society? 

What kind of a society is the U.S.A. turning out to be in 
the middle of the twentieth century? Perhaps it is possible to 
characterize it as a prototype of at least ‘ The West’. To locate it 
within its world context in The Fourth Epoch, perhaps we may 
call it The Overdeveloped Society. 

The Underdeveloped Country as you know, is one in which 
the focus of life is necessarily upon economic subsistence; its 
industrial equipment is not sufficient to meet Western standards 


of minimum comfort. Its style of life and its system of power are 


dominated by the struggle to accumulate the primary means of 
industrial production. 

In a Properly Developing Soctety, one might suppose that 
deliberately cultivated styles of life would be central; decisions 
about standards of living would be made in terms of debated 
choices among such styles; the industrial equipment. of such a 
society would be maintained as an instrument to increase the 
range of choice among styles of life. 

But in The Overdeveloped Nation, the standard of living 
dominates the style of life; its inhabitants are possessed, as it 
were, by its industrial and commercial apparatus: collectively, by 
the maintenance of conspicuous production; individually, by the 
frenzied pursuit and maintenance of commodities, Around these 
fetishes, life, labour and leisure are increasingly organized. 
Focused upon these, the struggle for status supplements the 
struggle for survival; a panic for status yi the proddings 
of poverty. 

In underdeveloped countries, Piostriat ination: however harsh, 
may be seen as man conquering nature and so freeing himself 
from want. But in the overdeveloped nation, as industrialization 
proceeds, the economic emphasis moves from production to 
merchandizing, and the economic system which makes a fetish of 
efficiency becomes highly inefficient and systematically wasteful. 
The pivotal decade for this shift in the United States was the 
*twenties, but it is since the ending of the second world war that 
the overdeveloped economy has truly come to flourish. 

Surely there is no need to elaborate this theme in detail; since 
Throstein Veblen formulated it, it has been several times 
“affluently ’ rediscovered. Society in brief, has become a great 
sales-room—and a network of rackets: the gimmick of success 
becomes the yearly change of model, as in the mass-society fashion 
becomes universal. The marketing apparatus transforms the human 
being into the ultimately-saturated man—the cheerful robot—and 
make “anxious obsolescence ’ the American way of life. 


‘Beneath the Obvious Surface 


- But all this—although enormously important to the quality 
of life—is, I suppose, merely the obvious surface. Beneath it there 
are institutions which in the United States today are as far 
removed from the images of Tocqueville as is Russia today from 
the classic expectations of Marx. 

The power structure of this society is based upon a peicaiely 
incorporated economy that is also a permanent war economy. Its 
most important relations with the state now rest upon the 
coincidence of military and corporate interests—as defined by 
generals and businessmen, and accepted by politicians and publics. 
It is an economy dominated by a few hundred corporations, 
economically and politically interrelated, which together hold the 
keys to economic decision. These dominating corporation- 
hierarchies probably represent the highest concentration of the 
greatest economic power in human history, including that of 
the Soviet Union. They are firmly knit to political and military 
but they are dogmatic—even maniacal—in their 
fetish of the ‘freedom ’ of their private and irresponsible power. 


I should like to put this matter in terms of certain parallel 


developments in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The very 


terms of their world antagonism are furthering their similarities: 


Geographically and ethnically both are super-societies; unlike the 
nations of Europe, each has amalgamated on a continental domain 


great varieties of peoples and cultures, The power of both is 


is there i ee ple na 3 9 in i; wore or Cig nae: Jeisure ae 
in the non-working life. In both, men at leisure and at work are 
subjected to impersonal bureaucracies, In neither do workers 
control the process of production or consumers truly shape the 
process of consumption. Workers’ control is as far removed from 

both as is consumers’ sovereignty. 

In both the United States and the Soviet Union, as the political $ 
order is enlarged and centralized, it becomes less political and 
more bureaucratic; less the locale of a struggle than an object 
to be managed. In neither are there nationally responsible parties 
which debate openly and clearly the issues which these nations, 
and indeed the world, now so rigidly confront. Under some 


-conditions, must we not recognize that the pier i state can 


be as irresponsible as is a one-party state? 

In neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. is there a senior civil 
service firmly linked to the world of knowledge and sensibility 
and composed of skilled men who, in their careers and in their 
aspirations, are truly independent—in the U.S.A. of corporation 
interests, in the U.S.S.R. of party dictation. 

In neither of these super-powers are there, as central facts of 
power, voluntary associations linking individuals, smaller com- 
munities and publics, on the one hand, with the state, the military 
establishment, the economic apparatus on the other. Accordingly, 
in neither are there readily available vehicles for.reasoned opinions 
and instruments for the national exertion of public will. Such 
voluntary associations are no longer a dominant feature of the 
political structure of the overdeveloped society. 

The classic conditions of democracy, in summary, do not 
exactly flourish in the overdeveloped society; democratic forma-_ 
tions are not now ascendant in the power structure of the United 
States or of the Soviet Union. Within both, history-making 
decisions and lack of decisions are virtually monopolized by élites 
who have access to the. material and cultural means by which 
history is now powerfully being made. 


An Emphasis on ‘Differences 
I stress these parallels, and perhaps exaggerate them, because 

of the great nationalist emphasis upon the differences between the | 
two world antagonists. The parallels are, of course, due in each 
case to entirely different sources; and so are the great differences. 
In the capitalist societies the development of the means of power 
has occurred gradually, and many cultural traditions have re- 
strained and shaped them. In most of the Communist societies 
they have happened rapidly and brutally and from the beginning 


under tightly centralized authority; and without the cultural revo- 


lutions which in the West so greatly strengthened and gave politi- 
cal focus to the idea of human freedom. 

You may say that all this is.an immoderate and biased view 
of America, that America also contains many good features. 
Indeed that is so. But you must not expect me to provide A 
Balanced View. I am not a sociological book-keeper. Moreover, 
“balanced views’ are now usually surface views which rest upon 
the homogeneous absence of imagination and the passive avoid-* 
ance of reflection. A balanced view is usually, in the phrase of : 
Royden Harrison, merely a vague point of equilibrium between 
platitudes. 

I feel no need for, and perhaps am incapable of arranging for . ; 
you, a lyric upsurge, a cheerful little pat on the moral back. Yet = 
perhaps, by returning to my point of beginning, I can remind 4 
you of the kinds of problems you might want to confront. I must 
make two points only: one about fate and the making of history; 
the other about the roles many intellectuals are now enacting. : 

Fate has to do with events in history that are the summary and — 
unintended results of innumerable decisions of innumerable men. __ 
Each of their decisions is minute in consequence and subject to | 
cancellation or reinforcement : by other such decisions. There is no — 
link between any one man’s intention and the summary result of 
the innumerable decisions. Events are beyond human mires 
history is made gpa men’s backs. 


_ State: does not yet exist or is meely a Seta saarieworks pada in 
which communication is by word of mouth, handbill, pulpit—in 
such a society, history is indeed fate. 

But consider now the major clue to our condition, to the shape 


of the overdeveloped society in The Fourth Epoch, In modern 


_ industrial society the means of economic production are developed 
and centralized, as peasants and artisans are replaced by private 
corporations and government industries. In the modern nation- 
State the means of violence and of administration undergo similar 
developments, as kings control nobles and self-equipped knights 
are replaced by standing armies and now by fearful military 
machines. The post-modern climax of all three developments—in 
economics, in politics, and in violence—is now occurring most 
dramatically in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In the polarized 
world of our time, international as well as national means of 
history-making are being centralized. Is it not thus clear that the 
scope and the chance for conscious human agency in history- 
_ making are just now uniquely available? Elites of power in charge 


of these means do now make history—to be sure, ‘ under circum- 


_Stances not of their own choosing ’"—but compared to other men 
and other epochs, these circumstances themselves certainly do not 
appear to be overwhelming. 

And surely here is the paradox of our immediate situation: the 
facts-about the newer means of history-making are a signal that 
men are not necessarily in the grip of fate, that men can now make 
history. But this fact stands ironically alongside the further fact 
that just now those ideologies which offer men the hope of making 
history have declined and are collapsing in the overdeveloped 
nation of the United States. That collapse is also the collapse of 
the expectations of the Enlightment, that reason and freedom 
would come to prevail as paramount forces in human history. It 
also involves the abdication of many Western intellectuals. 

‘ * * ok 

In the overdeveloped society, where is the intelligentsia that 
is carrying on the big discourse of the Western world and whose 
work as intellectuals is influential among parties and publics and 
relevant to the great decisions of our time? Where are the mass 
media open to such men? Who among those in charge of the 
two-party state and its ferocious military machines are alert to 
what goes on in the world of knowledge and reason and sensi- 


Report on the Moon 
- By ZDENEK KOPAL 


‘ s ENTLEMEN, all of you have doubtless seen the 
Moon—or at least heard of her’: with these words, 
according to Jules Verne, President Barbicane opened 
his famous address, before the Baltimore Gun Club, 
on the feasibility of firing a projectile to the Moon. Today, less 
than a century after that memorable meeting, such a preamble 
seems hardly necessary here, because it has since become evident 
that our planet and its natural satellite—which have led separate 
existences for some 4,500,000,000 years in the past—are soon to 
end their mutual seclusion; and in the relatively near future the 
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_a higher and irresponsible ignorance? 


bility? Why is the free intellect so divorced hou decisions of 


power? Why does there now prevail among men of power such 


In The Fourth Epoch, must we not face the possibility that the 
human mind as a social fact might be deteriorating in quality 
and cultural level, and yet not many would notice it because of 
the overwhelming accumulation of technological gadgets? Is not 
that the meaning of rationality without reason? Of human aliena- 
tion? Of the absence of any role for reason in human affairs? The 
accumulation of gadgets hides these meanings: those who use 
them do not understand them; those who invent and maintain 
them do not understand much else. That is why we may not, 
without great ambiguity, use technological abundance as the index 
of human quality and cultural progress. 

2 * * 

To formulate any problem requires that we state the; values 
involved and the threat to these values. For it is the felt threat 
to cherished values—such as those of freedom and reason—that 
is the necessary moral substance of all significant problems of 
social inquiry, and as well of all public issues and private troubles. 


The values involved in the cultural problem of freedom and 
individuality are conveniently embodied in all that is suggested 
by the ideal of The Renaissance Man. The threat to that ideal is 
the ascendancy among us of The Cheerful Robot, of the man with 
rationality but without reason. The values involved in the political 
problem of history-making are embodied in the Promethean ideal 
of its human making. The threat to that ideal is twofold: On 


the one hand, history-making may well go by default, men may | 


continue to abdicate its wilful making, and so merely drift. On 
the other hand, history may indeed be made—but by narrow élite 
circles without effective responsibility to those who must try to 
survive the consequences of their decisions and of their defaults. 


I do not know the answer to the question of political irresponsi- 
bility in our time or to the cultural and political question of The 
Cheerful Robot; but is it not clear that no answers will be found 
unless these problems are at least confronted? Is it not obvious 
that the ones to confront them, above all others, are the intellec- 
tuals, the scholars, the ministers, the scientists of the rich societies? 
That many of them do not now do so, with moral passion, with 
intellectual energy, is surely the greatest human default being 
committed by privileged men in our times.—Third Programme 


_The lunar crater Theophilus (103 km. in diameter) at sunrise, Left: 


micro-densitometric tracing of the profile of the crater taken along the 
line marked on the photograph. Such tracings record the distribution 
of sunlight and shadows on the lunar landscape; and from the lengths 
of the shadows cast by a given peak at a given time one is able to 
estimate its height 


gap of space between them (amounting at present to about 
240,000 miles) is to be traversed by man-made missiles. We 
should, in fact, expect that the first particles of terrestrial matter 
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The dome of the 24-inch refractor on the summit of Pic-du-Midi in the Pyrenees, used by astronomers 
of Manchester University to make Junar photographs such as that on the previous page 


—in the form of the Russian (or, with some luck, American) lunar 
probes—will crash-land on the lunar surface within less than a 
year; and manned landings will no doubt follow them within our 
lifetime. 

The first few manned landings will, to be sure, probably mark 
the climax of one-way journeys for intrepid explorers, whose 
sacrifices may pave the way for others before a successful round- 
trip can at last be negotiated. The longer the first explorers can 
operate their improvised lunar bases, the sooner this will obviously 


come about. Any success will, in turn, depend on the extent to\ 


which they will have been prepared to meet the conditions pre- 
vailing on the surface of the Moon. It is for the astronomers to 
warn them in advance what to expect; and although only tele- 
scopes could so far be used to bridge the intervening space-gap, 
our knowledge of the physical conditions prevailing on the surface 
of our satellite already covers almost all the essential facts that 
the first interplanetary travellers of the future will need to know, 
as they step out of their space-ships, in order to have a fighting 
chance of survival. 

In attempting to anticipate them, let us try to conjure up a 
vision of the weird world that will await them at the end of their 
perilous journey. Once their rocket has landed and the protective 
covers have been removed from its portholes, the view facing 
our explorers is likely to be entirely different from one suggested 
by lunar photographs taken from the Earth. Most of the rugged 
mountains of the lunar surface, which may have dominated the 
view during approach, will probably be well below the horizon 
of the observer on the ground; the large curvature of the relatively 
small lunar globe will conceal all but the nearest or highest 
peaks. This fact cannot but hamper considerably local orientation; 
and as the Moon does not seem to have any appreciable magnetic 
field, a compass is also likely to prove useless. So it will be all 
the more essential for our explorers to possess detailed maps of 
the lunar surface, with accurate indication of distances and 
gradients. Such maps are in fact being prepared at the University 
of Manchester at present. 

Most physical conditions prevailing on lunar landscape are 
related, in one or other way, to the fact that the mass of the Moon 
is so small. The lunar globe is only about a quarter of the size 
of our Earth, and weighs little more than 1 per cent. of the 
terrestrial mass. As a result, the surface gravity on the Moon is 
only about one-sixth of the terrestrial one; and this is insufficient 
‘ for the Moon to retain any atmosphere or to maintain any liquid 
on its surface. Moreover, one direct consequence of the absence 
of any air round the Moon is the large variation of surface 
temperature between day and night—ranging, in fact, from the 


temperature of liquid air during long lunar nights (lasting about. 
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twenty-eight times as long as our 
own), to one above that of the boil- 
ing of water at high noon. 

For both the Earth and the Moon 
the principal source of heat is, of 


and its satellite are equally far from 
the Sun, both are bound to receive 
equal shares, But they husband this 
energy in essentially different ways. 
The visible light of our satellite, 
which is sunlight scattered on the 
stony surface of the Moon, repre- 
sents only a few per cent. of the 
total energy actually received from 
the Sun. By far the larger part of 
“the incident sunlight is absorbed by 
the lunar surface, and re-radiated as 
infra-red light—far too red to be 
visible to the human eye, but well 
measurable by its thermoelectric 
effect. The Earth does the same; but 
the infra-red radiation it gives out 
is trapped by the absorption of 
water vapour and carbon dioxide in 
our atmosphere, which acts like a 
greenhouse; while, on the Moon, all 
radiation can escape back into space 
unhindered. This accounts for the striking difference in diurnal 
variation of temperature between the Earth and the Moon, though 
the mean temperatures of both bodies are virtually the same. 

The heat-rays of the Moon are mostly invisible to the naked 
eye, but they can be measured by their thermoelectric effect. 
This effect is small, but it is not so small as to escape detection by 
the scientists, Thermocouples mounted in the focus of the 200- 
inch reflector at Palomar mountain are known to be sensitive 
enough to detect the heat emitted by a standard candle at a 
distance of 6,000 miles. On the lunar surface (which is only forty 
times as far away) the heat of some 1,600 candles should be 
detectable; and a square mile of this surface gives out much more 
heat than that during daytime. The actual heat reaching us from 
any area of the Moon’s surface can, in fact, be measured with 
sufficient accuracy to ascertain its temperature within a few 
degrees: almost as well as if we were there to measure it with an 
ordinary thermometer. 

If the extreme range of temperatures to be expected on the 
Moon may perhaps have given some less courageous individual 
second thoughts about space-travel, let me reassure him that 
this large variation is limited strictly to the surface and becomes 
much less immediately beneath it. In point of fact, recent studies 
of lunar radiation in the micro-wave range of the radio spectrum, 
which comes to us from a certain depth below the visible surface, 
reveal that the diurnal variation in temperature at a depth of one 
foot already amounts to less than 100 degrees, and virtually 
disappears at less than a yard, where a constant temperature is 
attained, not peeing much from the mean temperature of the 
Earth. 

What is even more significant, a foot below the surface the 
effects of diurnal heat waves do not make themselves felt till 
after a time-lag of eighty hours—indicating that the thermal con- 
ductivity of lunar surface layers must be unusually low: much 
lower, in fact, than that of any solid rock, and compatible with 
known properties of solid matter only if it were crushed into a 
finely pulverized dust, which covers probably much of lunar 
surface to a depth of at least a few feet. This dust has mostly 
been swept up from interplanetary space, and it should provide 
an ideal insulating material for ‘digging in’ and thus escaping 
the full blast of the heat during the day or the deadly cold of 
long lunar nights out in the open. The prospect of having to deal 

with dust rather than rock should be welcomed by those who do 


not like physical exertions in gene surroundings; and the si * 


gravity should also be helpful. 


It is indeed a strange world that we set out to visit: so near 


to us in space, and yet so absolutely different from Saree! 
knew on the Earth; ee ee with weird 


course, sunlight; and as our planet . 
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and mountains, of bone-dry surface, covered with thick layers 
of cosmic dust, alternately parched by the full blast of daily 
sunlight and chilled by the cold of the long interplanetary nights; 
a world where there is nothing to breathe, where. stars are visible 
in a pitch-black sky at noon as at midnight, and where even 
gravity plays tricks with our weights. ; 

Yet, in spite of-all this, we now see the Great Powers of this 
Earth expending unprecedented sums and effort in order to be 
the first to extend the limits of man’s realm to our nearest 
celestial neighbour: and we shall probably see them succeed 
within our lifetime. For what? Is it merely because the Moon is 
there, as a challenge and inspiration to unparalleled human 
achievement now technically within our reach? Partly so; but 
also because of eminently practical.reasons which may, in time, 
make this great venture superlatively worth while. 

For, once our first interplanetary travellers have landed on the 
Moon, and put a few feet of highly insulating dust between them- 
selves and the surface, they should be at least temporarily safe; 
and as long as they can keep themselves supplied with food 
and air they could embark on exploration, and set up there a 
permanent lunar base. The output of such a station may well, 


Bottled Light 


By J. N. ALDINGTON 


EFORE the advent of the electric lamp every man- 

made light depended on the combustion of carbon in air. 

When materials like the tallow candle and the first crude 

oil lamps burned in air, it was found that both light and 
heat were produced. Gradually the fact emerged that the hotter 
a substance was made the brighter it became, and that simul- 
taneously the light more nearly approached daylight. 

In 1879 Sir Joseph Swan achieved his goal of producing a 
practical small light source by perceiving that the melting point 
of carbon made it a suitable conductor for heating to a high 
temperature. He recognized that a good vacuum was necessary 
and that his carbon filament, made eventually from pure cellu- 
lose, must be mounted in 
a glass envelope capable 
of being exhausted of air. 
The search for better_lamp 
filaments led eventually to 
tungsten, a most brittle 
and unworkable element 
but the metal with the 
highest melting point. The 
advantages of the electric 
lamp over all other light 
sources was now so 
assured that laboratories 
in many countries joined 
in the search to dis- 
cover ‘practical ways of 
using tungsten. Eventually 
Coolidge in America deve- 
loped the process now 
known as powder metal- 
lurgy, by which a bar of 
compressed tungsten pow- 
der was sintered at a 
temperature below the 
melting point of the metal. 
He found that the sintered 
bar was malleable at high 
temperatures and that it 
could be swaged into rods 
and eventually drawn into 
This discovery brought 
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One of the earliest examples of the use of electricity for public lighting: a 3,000- 
candlepower arc lamp outside the Royal Exchange in the City of London, 1880 
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in due course, revolutionize many branches of terrestrial science. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate what an observatory on 
the Moon would mean to astronomy, with the possibility of the 
uninterrupted observation of celestial bodies—for thousands of 
hours if it need be—and in the entire domain of the spectrum, 
from shortest X-rays to the longest radio waves. A lunar observa- 
tory would be ideally placed for detailed studies of lunar surface 
phenomena and for monitoring solar-terrestial relations. Again, 
the physicist could find no better place to investigate the primary 
cosmic rays, or make many other experiments requiring high 
vacuum on an unlimited scale. 

But even telescopic observations of the Earth from the Moon, 
with all the information they could furnish on global weather 
forecasting and other developments, could be of considerable 
economic, and even political, significance. The pure gold of 
new scientific knowledge that would certainly be forthcoming 
from lunar laboratories and observing stations would, in time, 
far outweigh by its significance and impact on human affairs 
all the tangible gold that the conquistadores of the New World 
in bygone days once saw in the Americas from the shores of 
Spain.—Network Three 


the incandescent 
tungsten filament 
lamp to the begin- 
ning of its present 
phase of evolution. : 
It enabled filaments 
to be made either 
short or long according to the voltage required. It enabled them 
to be thick or thin according to the current desired. The long 
straight filament of the early vacuum lamp gave way to the short 
coiled filament of the modern gas-filled lamp. By the development 
of the gas-filled tungsten lamp during the last forty years, big 
improvements have been 
made in the efficiency of 
the lamp and in the design 
of the filament and bulb 
shape to give the maxi- 
mum fitness for purpose. 
Today, more _ than 
10,000 different designs 
of tungsten lamp are in 
constant use. They vary 
from the 10-kilowatt light- 
house lamp to the lamp of 
a fraction of a watt used 
in surgical instruments. 
During the war, hundreds 
of new lamps were deve- 
loped. A lamp consuming 
100 amperes was used for 
submarine searching from 
low-flying aircraft. Lamps 
were developed for pro- 
ducing infra-red radiation 
capable of being signalled 
at morse frequencies. 
Others produced small 
amounts of ultra-violet 
radiation to render visible 
instrument-dials marked 
with fluorescent paint. 
Apart altogether from 
standard types of house- 
hold lamps and_ those 


Sir Joseph Swan’s original lamp of 1879 
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used in motor-cars, the lamp research laboratories are pro- 
ducing hundreds of new designs every year. All these use tungsten 
filaments, and their performance and properties can be predicted 
accurately. No element is present on the Earth likely to supersede 
tungsten for the filament material of an incandescent electric lamp. 
The properties of tungsten filament are so well known that no 
significant change in the level of performance is likely to take 
place. Changes in the gas in the bulb, from nitrogen to argon, 
and nitrogen-argon mixtures, materially affect the temperature 
at which the filament can be operated; and by substituting krypton 
for argon, and possibly xenon for krypton, further improvements 
in efficiency are possible. But krypton, although used in certain 
miners’ lamp bulbs, is very expensive and rare, and xenon is 
prohibitively costly. So the incandescent lamp, although capable 
of steady improvement, is about at its plateau of development. 

About 1930, the 
discharge lamp 
emerged as a com- 
petitor of the tungsten 
filament lamp for 
street lighting. The 
luminous phenomena 
that occur when a 
glass tube is progres- 
sively exhausted of air 
and subjected to an 
electric discharge of 
high voltage were ob- 
served at least a hun- 
dred years ago. J. J. 
Thomson and others 
showed that the 
luminous effects indi- 
cated that changes 
were taking place in 
the very atoms of 
which matter is com- 
posed. But these early 
luminous effects were 
insignificant as sources 
of light because only 
low currents could be 
used and cumbersome and expensive generators of high voltage 
were necessary to produce the discharge. 

All this was changed with the development of an oxide-coated 
cathode capable of carrying several amperes of current. The hot 
cathode, as it was called in 1930, consisted of a small rod of 
alkaline earth oxide held in a tungsten coil. A glass tube, say 
six inches in length and with one of these electrodes sealed into 
each end, would not only carry five or six amperes through a low 
pressure of argon but, what is more, it would ignite on the 
ordinary 230-volt supply mains. A simple choke only was needed 
to limit the current, and at a suitable current the tube of refractory 
glass heated up rapidly. Use was made of this heating effect to 
evaporate a small drop of mercury in the tube. Within a very 
few minutes the mercury all evaporated and the discharge assumed 
a pencil-like form along the axis of the tube and gave out a large 
amount of bluish white light. So was born the high pressure 
mercury vapour lamp. 

From this beginning, and stimulated by the war, extra high 
pressure mercury vapour lamps in quartz envelopes have been 
developed with a centre arc brightness at least as great as that 
of the Sun’s disc as viewed from the Earth. Efficiencies several 
times that of a tungsten lamp of similar wattage have been 
achieved. Lamps of large size and high light output are used for 
floodlighting, and small. very high brightness lamps are used for 
many scientific and projection purposes. The first urgent phase 
of evolution is over, and future developments will depend, among 
other things, on the possibility of producing transparent refrac- 
tories of materially higher melting point than quartz. 

The sodium lamp developed alongside the mercury, and 
depended also on the evolution of the oxide-coated hot cathode. 
It, however, depended too on the production of a special glass that 
would resist the attack of sodium vapour. It was soon found that 
the glass tubing used for neon signs was attacked by heated 
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The latest development in modern street lighting: fluorescent lamps in Westgate, Leeds 
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sodium vapour and rapidly became opaque or brown. So glass 
technologists were pressed into the service and eventually a range 
of glasses were developed which remain undamaged even after 
thousands of hours of operation. To produce the maximum light 
from a sodium lamp, the sodium vapour pressure must be quite 
low; whereas in the mercury lamp, a vapour pressure equal to 
that of the atmosphere or more is necessary to produce the 
highest luminous efficiency. The reason is bound up with the 
structure of the sodium and mercury atoms. 

About twelve years ago the successful development of the gas 
arc was announced, This lamp employs xenon, which under 
suitable conditions of excitation gives radiation similar to day- 
light. Development has been slow and mainly for scientific 
purposes, but the possibilities of the gas arc for cinema projection 
are being increasingly explored. In future the xenon arc may for 
many purposes be- 
come a serious com- 
petitor to the carbon 
arc. Its development 
followed studies of 
the high current flash 
discharge through 
krypton and xenon 
which resulted during 
the war in the pro- 
duction of lamps of 
such brightness and 
short duration that 
projectiles could be 
photographed in 
flight. In another de- 
velopment, xenon 
lamps were produced 
which enabled enemy 
war installations on 
the Normandy 
beaches to be photo- 
graphed from low fly- 
ing aircraft before the 
Allied landings were 
made, -Nowadays 
lamps of this type are 
used by press photographers on the one hand and by scientists 
photographing ion cloud tracks on the other. 

Meanwhile, the use of fluorescence as a means of producing 
light had been developed. Phosphors are inorganic chemical com- 
pounds that have the special property of absorbing ultra-violet 
radiation and re-emitting the energy~as visible light. These 
substances coated on the inside surface of a glass tube one and 
a half inches in diameter could be made to glow brightly when 
excited by the low-pressure mercury discharge within the tube. 
In Britain, since the war, the growth in the development and use 
of fluorescent lamps has been phenomenal. For ordinary illumina- 
tion purposes white and near-white colours are generally used, 
but fluorescent lamps can be produced in almost any colour. 
Efficiencies of ten to fifteen times that of the first carbon filament 
lamp are normal. 

The phenomenon of fluorescence offers a fertile field for 
investigation. Its study has increased our knowledge of the physics 
of the solid state. New types of phosphor have been synthesized 
producing light if subjected to an alternating electric field. 

In the eighty years since Swan’s development of the electric 
lamp much new knowledge has been gained and several new 
sources of light have been produced. It is salutary, however, to 
reflect on the fact that the average level of illumination in our 
homes and factories is still probably less than one per cent. of the 
illumination provided outside by the summer sky.. 

—From a talk in Network Three 


Mr. L. E. Weaver of the B.B.C.’s Designs Department (Engineering 
Division) is the author of ‘The Measurement of Random Noise in 
the Presence of a Television Signal ’, published as B.B.C. Engineering 
Division Monograph No. 24 for March 1959, This can be obtained 
(5s., post free) from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. 
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5 reasons why 


the burglar 
cant get in 


Chubb security for home, shop 
or office doors—for 39/6d! 


You’ve seen it in the newspapers: ‘Scotland Yard fears 
biggest crime wave ever’. Or this: ‘Burglary up by 64%’. 
Or this: ‘Public asked to aid police’. All the signs are that 
you run a greater risk than ever of being burgled . . . and 
that you must protect your own property. 

Fit the Chubb ‘Castle’, the door lock that defeats the 
burglar. 

*He can try force... 

but the ‘Castle’ is morticed securely into the depth of your 
door. And the bolt, when locked, is guarded by a tough 
steel box. 

* He can try skeleton keys... 

but the ‘Castle’ has five levers—too many for skeleton keys. 
*He can try picking... 

but precise workmanship leaves no room, and false notches 
deflect the picks. 

* He can try a hacksaw... 

which can cut through most bolts. But the ‘Castle’ bolt has 
patent hardened steel rollers, so the saw cannot grip. 

* He can try mica... 

to slide the bolt back. But the ‘Castle’ bolt is square- 
ended and deadlocked, and can only be moved by its key. 


-At every point the Chubb ‘Castle’ beats the burglar, 
whether your door has a glass panel or not. Get the 
‘Castle’ now from your nearest Chubb stockist—if you 
have any difficulty or would like any information on 
security, please write to us. 


CHUBB 


‘Castle’ 


MORTICE DEADLOCK 


Complete with 3 keys, 39% 
screws and locking plate d 
Chubb, 175-176 Tottenham 

Court Road, London W.1. 
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Going to Australia or 
New Zealand? 


These free informative travel guides for all the 
principal cities in Australia and New Zealand 
include a map of the city and suburbs. Business- 
men visiting Australia and New Zealand, and 
emigrants to these countries are invited to write 
to the address below for the guides they need ; 
and for any information they may require on 
industry, trade and finance, 


ADELAIDE 
AUCKLAND 
BRISBANE 
CANBERRA 
CHRISTCHURCH 
DUNEDIN 
MELBOURNE 
PERTH 
SYDNEY 
TASMANIA 
WELLINGTON 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1281 


Over 850 Branches and Agencies 


there’s nothing like 
a long Martell 


THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 


Make priends witt Oe © 


COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 


SUPPOSE that not many people, if they were asked to 
. name the half-dozen most distinguished living English poets, 

<i would: include in their list the name of Ralph Hodgson. If 

. they left him out, that would not be because they had any 

; doubt about his distinction, but it might be because they had some 

Pe doubt whether he was still alive. a 

Ralph Hodgson published his last collection of poems in 


England in 1917. That book contained his best known poems, 


mg “The Bull’ and ‘ The Song of Honour ’, and several other shorter 
7 pieces which have become famous and regularly find a place in 
anthologies. But Hodgson’s poems are better remembered than 

- their author. Most people would class him with those Georgian 
contemporaries of his who did not survive the nineteen-twenties. 

In fact, Hodgson, who is eighty-seven years old, is alive and in 

the United States. He has hardly lived in England since 1924, 


when he went to be a professor in Japan. For the last twenty years — 


he has been living a secluded life in the country in Ohio, observing 
nature and reading ; and occasionally writing, as the new book 
of his poems* reveals. 


These new poems of Ralph Hodgson’s are like the best of the 
Ralph Hodgson that we know, Nature, animal nature, beasts and 
birds, their beauty and their suffering—these are still the things 
that move him and make him write. The manner, the style of 
these new poems is a strange mixture. At times there is a luxury, 
fs a rhetoric that reminds one of Roy Campbell; at times a grimness, 
touched with compassion, that reminds one of Thomas Hardy. 
And his choice of words is odd, rather consciously poetical, though 
the colloquial keeps breaking in. 

‘ One‘of the poems is called ‘To Deck a Woman’. It is con- 


ay women. In the opening verses the poet, speaking in his own person, 
describes a sort of paradise, where birds and beasts and flowers 
flourish i in a state of nature. 


I know a place of summer doves 
Rapt lizards in its alleys lie, 
And mostly there a linnet loves 
To mend a wanting melody. 


No men talk there; no pit or gin 
Trips Beauty on that sunny hill; 
Its voice is ever gracious din 

Of bee and song-bird never still ... 


Within, about, above, below, 3 ‘ 

_ Sprites elemental, Night and Day, pais 
And winds and thunders, frost and snow 
And wild things only, know their way. 


had a vision of ‘two women fair to see’: one is Nature, the other 
is Woman herself, or rather, perhaps, the personification of female 
vanity. Nature describes her work of creation; the primeval world 
of flowers and animals and birds, and how men broke in upon 
this paradise and destroyed the birds that inhabited it, and how 
Nature sought in vain for the sound of bird song, through all the 
seasons. She visited the woods in summer; all the other beauties 
and delights of nature were there in full array—but ‘no birds 


> 


sang”: 


For me their endless sough and hum 
Was anthem vain, I got no sound. 
For me the wood was stricken dumb, 
The wood and all the world around. 


I saw the wood in sweet and stale, 

The shock and show and heavy crown, 
The milks and wines come full and fail, 
The glory dashed and all hung down, 


‘Ralph’ Mon > 


By JOHN SPARROW 


cerned, as its title implies, with the destruction of birds and 
animals to provide decorative feathers, furs, and sealskin coats for - 


Then the poet describes how he fell into a trance, in which he 


through the consciousness of the animal itself. 


¥ * The Skylark and other poems. By Ralph Hodgson, Harr Davis. £4 4s.; half leather £5 4s 


The havoc winds, the clash and fall, = = | 

‘ The shadow of the winter cloud; : pape) 
I saw the wood—I saw it all, 7 SS bay 
The revelation and the shroud. aoe A 


Then Nature turns to seek the author of this desecration. It ge ; a 
Man, the destroyer. eh 


I turned from Beauty's wounds to poe 
His look and air whose work they were, 
What like the hand that brought her low, is 
The arm that surely strangled her; ; 


a. a he 


I saw him bowed beneath a load 

Of carrion heads and eyes and wings, 
_And down his breast and shoulders flowed 

The blood of doves and ‘dying things. 


But Man is acting as the servant ad minister of Eon vanity, 
and the poem ends with Nature turning upon Woman and 
indicting her as the instigator of all this slaughter: 


I knew thee in the sweet he laid 
_ Beneath the western greenwood tree, ; z 
_ And in the hookéd spit he made : 
To redden in the winter sea. 


With thine own fingers white and fair — 
He daubed the tangles of the south, 
And blandished Beauty to the snare 
With love-calls made by thy red mouth. 


Here is a shorter poem; one which represents Hodgson in the 
mood I described as at once grim and compassionate. It is called 
‘To Hang a Man’. I have listened to many arguments against 
capital punishment, and none of them has seemed to me quite 
convincing. Here, in a dozen short lines, Hodgson puts the case <8 
more persuasively, more compellingly, than any reasoned ~~ 
argument: "e 


To hang a man: en a ee _ 
To fit the cap, jai 2. ae 
And fix the rope, by a 
And slide the bar, 
And let him drop. ; 
I know, I know: Sp ole ng 
What can you do! aie Sg 
You have no choice, ea F 
You’re driven to; 
You can’t be soft— — 
A man like that; _ feypes: 
But Oh it seems— eyes iy 
I don’t know what— . 
3 To hang a man! 


The strangest and most difficult poem in the ‘Cillectiones is chee 
longest; it is nearly 1,000 lines long: ‘The Muse and the Mastiff ’ ee 
You may remember the mastiff in Coleridge’s * Christabel ’ and 
the ‘angry moan’ that it uttered in its sleep. Hodgson prefixes: 
to this poem Coleridge’ s question ‘ For what can ail the mastiff 
bitch? ’ and in it he describes the ‘ violent dreams’ of a mastifi, : 
and seeks to interpret those dreams by the theory of inheritec 
experience. In a long sequence of loosely connected sentences, tha ag 
poem conjures up the sounds and sights and (above all) the scents — - 
that make up the consciousness of an animal in search of food. — 

In most of his other poems Hodgson looks at birds 
through the eyes of a human being; here he looks a 


figure i is not the mastiff itself, but an caeay 


- as the greatest land-. 


ait 


oe ay. ; » a, < : ; 
aa Something of him still comes out as : 
, Of his moorland fog—some hazy, dim, | 
Old family death’s head print of him 
In her blood and bones—and into sight, 
Hoisting itself across the wall 
And shuffling a hairy foot about 
The shrubbery and paths at night, 
In her sleep: Here, Now: a call 
Precisely such as once upon a time | 
When he was in his fleshey prime 
And she in hers—as still she is— 
He paid upon the moorland villages, 


-* 


~ 


L. Himself, the lost Original, 
In certain of his moods, not all. 
es * * * 
Only in his looks the bear: ~ 


Casting about the parish skirts 
With less to eat than his deserts 
Behind him for the time of year, 

Or more than he could make his own 


eS The Tragedy of Maurice Utrillo 


ee r opening passage ‘ he bear, ‘she’ is the 


Among so many with his tastes, _ 
And seldom with his tastes alone. 
But with his talents and to spare, 
Beforehand with him everywhere 
Up and down his gloomy wastes: 
- .  Eyery sort and shape and size 
Of plundering jowl and beak they bred— 
In seasons of abundance there 
Hardly more than smells and cries 
And shadows passing while he fed, 
He on his rounds, they on theirs... 


A little later Hodgson brings in the Muse and makes her ask 
the bear about these other beasts that compete with him in the 
universal quest for prey. The poem ends with an Epilogue which, 
to me at least, is as mysterious as the poem itself: I think it is 
meant to suggest how the idea of the bear gradually dies out 
of the dog’s dream, just as the race of bears gradually became 


extinct in this country. Anyone who reads it as a whole must 


admit that Hodgson has crowned his long career by producing 
a very strange and a very powerful poem. 
—From a talk in the Home Service 


— 


, ape DOUGLAS COOPER on an ‘ overrated painter’ 


\ 


HE first important retrospective exhibition of the work 
of Maurice Utrillo, who died four years ago, opened 
recently at the Galerie Charpentier in Paris. Consist- 
ing of over 100 paintings and some thirty water-colours 
and gouaches, drawn chiefly from French collections, this display 
is intended as a rehabilitation of a painter whose reputation has 
undergone, since the : 
end of the war, a ~ 
considerable decline. 
In the past, it was 
not unusual to hear 
Utrillo referred to 


sparen mmnaneen eam SARR ETN 
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scapist of the pres- - 
ent century and he 
was represented on 
the walls of every 
serious collector of 
modern art. Today, 
however, collectors 
subscribe to a very 
different set of 
values, they have 
jettisoned their faith 
in traditionalism, and 
Utillo’s name is sel- 
dom mentioned ex- 
cept in connexion 
with scandals and 
legends. In many 
respects he has been 
the victim of his 
circle of close 
friends, who have 
shut their eyes to the triviality and ineptness of his work for 
the last forty years while trying to keep his name before the 
public by exploiting the mystery surrounding his birth and up- 
bringing, by presenting him as a pathetic and accursed genius, 


and by sentimentalizing over his dipsomaniac cures and Catholic 


conversion, supposedly followed in his dotage by a spiritual and 
moral regeneration. But critics and collectors must be credited 
with having at last seen things more clearly, for when Utrillo is 
measured as a landscapist beside Bonnard, Matisse, Marquet, 
Derain, or even Vlaminck, he is found to be of lesser stature. 


“La Fabrique’ (1908), by Utrillo: from the exhibition at the Galerie Charpentier, Paris 


The present exhibition does not do full justice to Utrillo, in 
the sense that it never suggests his occasional capacity to astonish 
by the painterly virtuosity which distinguishes a few exceptional 
canvases—a painting such as the ‘ Porte St. Martin’ in the Tate 
Gallery, for instance, or the ‘ Notre-Dame’ in the Niarchos col- 
lection—whereas it emphasizes to excess the respectable level 
of competence which 
he maintained 
throughout the best 
of his early work. 
Nevertheless, the eye 
which -has_ experi- 
enced his solider 
and more. brilliant 
attainments can 
make allowances on 
this occasion and 
arrive at a- valid 
appraisal of his 
worth as a painter. 
And the chief im- 
pression which the 
spectator takes away 
with him from this 
exhibition is of an 
artist whose range 
in composition, co- 
lour and feeling was 
restricted, whose 
repetitiousness is 
oppressive, and the 
quality of whose 
execution was mark- 
edly uneven. 

Maurice Utrillo, son of Suzanne Valadon—who modelled for 
Degas, Renoir, and Lautrec before starting to paint herself—and 
the Spanish journalist Miguel Utrillo, was a confirmed alcoholic 
before the age of seventeen. He took up painting partly as a 
pastime but above all as a distraction and a sort of life-preserv- 
ing activity. He was untutored, but his urge to paint was 
strong and for a few years at the start of his career (1906-13) 
he showed a feeling for the language of paint which was strong 
enough to enable him largely to overcome his handicaps, There 
is, undeniably, some truth in the claim of his old friend Roland 
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 gette of Montmagny, the Théatre de l’Atelier is shut. The trees’ 
are nearly always bare, the light andthe general colouring of 
the scene ominous. : 32 ; 


painting was elementary, yet he was in no sense a primitive. _ 
Through his mother, no doubt, Utrillo acquired early on a 

certain knowledge of Impressionist painting, particularly of the 

landscapes of Sisley and of the Parisian views of van Gogh, both 


of which profoundly marked the evolution of his style. But 
_ always in Utrillo’s pictures one misses the spontaneity, the flow 


of feeling, the visual excitement which make up the inspiration 
of these earlier artists. Utrillo’s painting suffers from a funda- 
mental weakness, namely the small degree of importance which 
he attached to direct visual experience. He was obliged by fate 
_to do without this stimulation most of the time. But although 
he was undoubtedly clever at enlarging, squaring-up, colouring 
and feeling his way into postcard views of paintable motifs, 
these substitutes could never generate the authentic spark of 
inspiration a painter should feel in front of an actual scene. 
- Nothing brings this home more than, for example, a com- 
parison between two pictures of very similar composition, 
Utrillo’s ‘La Fabrique’ of 1908 and van Gogh’s fiery ‘ Yellow 
House in Arles’ painted just twenty years earlier. Utrillo was 
gifted, like Bellotto or Canaletto, with a power to record pro- 
saically and literally an urban scene. But, unlike the Venetians, 
Utrillo was not purely a descriptive painter. His strength lay in 
evoking an atmosphere, above all an atmosphere of desolation 
and abandon, and he was particularly cunning in his ability to 
exploit his innate sense of tactile values. But nearly always Utrillo’s 
paintings represent his own sentimental attachment to a world 
beyond his reach, his feeling of overwhelming frustration and 
solitude in the enforced imprisonment of a clinic, of a mad- 
‘house, or of his mother’s home. From an empty foreground, long 
streets plunge in sharp perspective into the canvas, the houses 
on either side being represented as shuttered and empty, the 


_ pavements deserted. No one is dancing or drinking at the guin- 
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There is about the great majority of Utrillo’s early pictures 
therefore a sameness and a grating harshness, although this is 
apt not to strike the eye when they are seen singly because of the 
deceptive workings of sentimental and picturesque overtones which 


~ are of their essence, Now and again, however, in a rare moment 


of lucidity or during a temporary banishment to the country, 
Utrillo suddenly reacted, with a sense of expansion and relief, 
to the liveliness of an urban scene or the freshness of a land- 
scape, and then he could paint with astonishing vigour. For a 


brief while, too, between 1909 and 1911 his tension slackened, 


white against green became the dominant chord of his tonality, 
and he produced a series of more charming but actually less 
significant pictures which made his reputation in collecting circles. 
His talent began to degenerate almost immediately afterwards. 
By 1914 already Utrillo’s painting had become coarse; by 1920, 
it was-garish, hard and vulgar. And from that moment on it 
rapidly became flaccid, monotonous and empty, lost its evoca- 
tive force, ceased to have any decorative value, and in no time 
was signifying less than the average railway poster. 

The tragedy of Utrillo is that of many another minor artist. 
For a few years, from 1906 till 1913, he was an admirable, 


unaffected painter, capable of fine brushwork, of transmitting his- 


private sensations, and of establishing the reality of his personal 
vision. But the promise he gave as a painter was never fulfilled, 
in part because of his physical degeneration, and even more 
because of his inability to renew or even develop his pictorial 
formula. ‘ Utrillo is not a man but a body of work’ writes 
Monsieur Dorgelés, little realizing that his statement is damning. 
For the fact is that even the hundred best pictures by Utrillo 
of pre-1913 vintage hanging together at one time would not 
make such an overwhelming impression of mastery as to oblige 
one-to revise one’s estimate of his worth. And when it comes to 
looking at one hundred paintings covering a period of forty-five 
years, the eye and mind are not only dissatisfied and discouraged 
but actually bored by the banality and the hollowness of so much 
that they are asked to take seriously as great painting. 
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~ The F uture Fate | of Africa 


(continued from page 440) 


although heavily outnumbered, could and, if driven to it by 


immediate demands for universal adult suffrage, would resist by 


force. This would no doubt mean allying themselves with, and 
perhaps uniting with, the Union of South Africa, Although many 
of them would dislike this, they would undoubtedly prefer it to 
coming under immediate African domination. On the other hand, 


_ if this happens, the opportunities of several million Africans now 


being steadily advanced on liberal principles would suddenly be 
curtailed. In another huge slice of territory the policies of 
apartheid would be enforced. Er ; | 

Knowing that this may happen it is just possible that the 
African majorities in Kenya and the other territories to the north 
may not press their demands for adult suffrage to an immediate 
issue. Provided the whites acknowledge that an African majority 
is not only inevitable but desirable, the Africans may be prepared 
to let it come by stages, accepting a limited franchise for a period 
and waiting for further education before carrying through their 
final demands. If this interim period could last for ten to twenty 
years, then it is not inconceivable that the whites would have 
become reconciled to working with educated Africans as equals, 
and that Africans would wish to retain the contribution to their 
country which only the whites can give. 

This is the solution for which the British Government is 
working. It has to persuade the more reactionary among the 
settlers, on the one hand, that an African electoral majority is 


inevitable and right; it has to persuade the extreme African 


nationalists, on the other, that they will have a far fuller life if 
they postpone the attainment of their majority for a generation 


aks 
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1 make it worth while for the white settler to remain; and the 


British Government has to maintain law and order while the 
various factions hammer out a solution. 

A crucial test will come next year when the constitution of 
the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland comes up for review, and when 
Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, who was once a 
copper miner, may demand independence. A majority of Africans 
would Oppose this demand unless they were given a much greater 
share of power than they have now. What can the British 
Government do? We can scarcely make war on our own settlers 
to protect African interests; yet if we simply refuse the settlers’ 
demands they may copy their predecessors in the United States 
of America and take the law and independence into their own 
hands, It is a delicate situation in which we can only advise and 
use our economic strength to persuade. 

Similarly in Kenya: we are prepared to use force to stop 
terrorism, but we are not prepared to use force to support the 
claims of a small white minority to a position of permanent 
political domination. Our purpose is to give time for white and 
black to agree, This is the last of our great imperial trusts. If 
we fail in it then another large area of the world will pass 
under tyranny of one or another kind. For the sake of 
millions of individual human beings it is to be hoped that 
the last years of our rule in these territories will produce enough 
tolerance to allow the races to find their own solution. 

—European Service 


[Mr. Crawley recently returned from a tour of the Commonwealth to 
make B.B.C. television programmes. Two further talks outlining con- 
clusions he reached during this tour will appear in THE LISTENER.] 
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o The Editor Nieleumes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves ae right to shorten letters for reasons of pnare 


«Will Riise. Prevail? 


Sir,—We have heard the Aidan Crawley arguments (THE 


et LISTENER, March 5) ad nauseam. ‘ The Africans are not ready ’, 
_ in so many words: ‘ Look at the mess now-self-governing colonies 


are making of things’; they must be under us for a few more 
years of democratic tutelage; and so forth and so on; with a 


forecast of the hopeless mess and civil war they will otherwise 


certainly suffer. 

Any man with a knowledge of the East is sick to death of this 
nonsense, but how many men have drawn this veil ? 

May the African (of the four compass-points) not be permitted 
to say: “Where has your vaunted democracy brought you, and 
us? Are we not toppling over the democratic lip of an abyss, 
which your futile humbug-democracy does not permit you even 
to realize? Is this what you are taking further years of our lives 
and individuality to train us for? There is no fundamental crisis 
in our freed “ democracies” save where you subversively stir it 
up. This is unpleasant reading, but Africa has the democratic 
freedom of her convictions; you taught it her. — 

‘In every case where freedom has been secured, this has only 
been after violent revolution. Riot acts; kidnappings; detentions 
without trial; states of emergency. Where have these old-fashioned 


 brutalities Janded you? In fact, nowhere but in ignominy; and the 
enforced release of the coloured sweated labour. 


None of your 
present week-end, or decade-end writers realize that the present 
agitators are the sons of a former day, of which these writers 
presumably know nothing ’. 

. What. was the democratic power and control of those’ days? 
I once bumped into an American traveller in India. He was 
flabbergasted at the seeming miracle of just a handful of British, 
even including a very small army, being in any way able to 
control, with perfect ‘peace’ these untold millions of ‘ natives’. 

Let me introduce some of the ways of my day. When passing 


_ through Sierra Leone on a military voyage to India (by Cape, of 


course) in so late as 1917, I found military or police, or both, 
strutting round with leather whips for weapons of law and order. 
I met a lady, in India, later, who could not get on with her 
servants; she peevishly confided in me that she wished she was 
back in Kenya, where, then, all she had to do was to send a 
servant with a chit to the local police inspector to have that very 
servant thrashed! Perhaps the sons of that servant joined the 
Mau Mau? 

In India, where I spent thirty years and not in cantonment: 
areas (just another Britain), or the larger cities, but in the mofussil, 
and among Indians, mostly (more the Kipling-type of life), I learnt, 
often at first-hand, many things outside Mr, Crawley’s pretty 


_ peregrinations and academic guidance. The peace of a District 
was very easily secured. The slightest raising of a purely local 


disturbance was at once set right by the civil authority’s planting 
a police force on the village. This force (unofficially, though often 
fines were officially imposed) camped alongside the village, lived 
freely on it, raiding everyone and everything, squeezing money 
out, and at times raping; while the villagers lay cowed and help- 
less. Many Europeans indulged in this method of maintaining 
their local supremacy in their business with the natives; yes, Sir! 
Torture was frequently resorted to by these police. Did the high 


authorities know? Dangerous libel of this kind I leave to history. 


If you would, however, desire a definite case (God knows how 
many times used), an old man who would not ‘ confess’ to some- 
thing of which he knew no more than Adam was treated to 


pushing a red chilli up his anus (no outward marks of torture 


could be placed against the police); after ten minutes he went 
mad and rushed to the deep, village well, and plunged i in, to his 


death. 
5 Will Mr. Begs, cipal he come up apeann the fons of such 


villagers, explain to them how ignorant and ungrateful they are 
in wanting to run their own show? 

In 1901 I was in Kashmir, in the State silk facie Its 
manager was an Englishman (now long dead); each day, he used 
to go round the spinning sheds (raw silk) and bastinado with a 
stiff, flat wooden sword those boys whose work had proved under 
standard. I, a greenhorn of twenty, had to stick it, but I left after 
a season. There are now no Europeans living in Kashmir. 

Had these kinds of facts preceded Mr. Crawley’s talk, they 
would I think better have rounded off the reason, anyhow, ‘of his 

‘Empire in liquidation ’..We are not saying that portions of that 
Empire were not of magnificent structure and emulation; merely 
that we made the bed we now lie in. 

Yours, etc., 
Bath NORMAN PHILLIPS 


Divided Councils 

Sir,—I am fortunate enough to sit as a non-party member upon 
one of the few remaining county councils (Buckinghamshire) 
where party politics are not paramount. I read with much interest 
Mr. J. H. Grainger’s talk, “Divided Councils’ (THE LISTENER, 
February 26) and his hint that there may be resistance from 
councillors who fear the assimilation of their authority by one 
of a different political hue. 


It is time the electorate awakened to the incompatability of . 


politics and local government, and whatever changes may 
eventually take place it is to be hoped that there will be greater 
scope for the man who desires to serve his district also serving 


any political party.—Yours, etc., 


Lavendon R. C. Horwoop 


Avoiding Failure by University Students 

Sir,—Dr. Malleson’s talk (THE LISTENER, March 5) should 
precipitate much discussion among teachers, parents, and students, 
for all have very definite views on why so many students who 
gain entrance to a university fail to complete the course. It can 
be maintained that in university teaching ‘ the customer is always 
right ’. That is, if a student fails to pass the necessary examina- 
tions this is because the university entrance board should not have 
accepted him, or his teaching has been imperfect, or the examiners 
have failed to set a suitable test. Thus, apart from mental and 
physical illness, marriage, etc., all students who gain entrance 
should pass. But the present failure rates are higher than can be 
accounted for by such events. 

However, it is not easy to investigate the problem constructively, 
for reliable information about the performance of students 
throughout their course is not usually kept in a form which makes 
it suitable for statistical research, This may appear surprising 
when the very people who pronounce on admission, teach and 
examine, are often most active and successful research workers 
in their own subjects. The difficulty is to organize a large group 
of university teachers to keep records in a uniform manner which 
will permit the application of modern statistical computation. | 

In order to overcome this difficulty, I think that it will be 
necessary to establish a central university research unit possessing 
a sufficiently high academic prestige to gain the co-operation of 
all university teachers. Such a unit might be successful if it could 
be organized by the University Grants Committee and run directly 
under their control. For example, the Statistical Research Unit 
of the Medical Research Council has carried out many valuable 
trials involving the co-operation of a large number of doctors who, 
as a profession, are notoriously difficult to organize. This Unit 
carried out the well-known trial on the effects of tobacco on 
health.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge F. W. CAMPBELL 


ah Sir,—There appear to be at naa two. reaso 
those given by Dr. Nicolas Malleson (in- THE LISTENE 
_ March 5) for the high proportion of students failing to graduate 
at universities. 


First, staff of universities tend to concentrate on 
the more intelligent students in order to stimulate them and to 
stretch them as fully as is humanly possible. Secondly, universities 
tend to be large establishments often with large classes where the 
weaker student tends to lose his identity and eventually goes under 
because no member of staff has the time to help him. 

The universities could learn a great deal from the Teacher 
Training Colleges for in these establishments the proportion of 
failures for the country is roughly about two or three per cent. 
The failure rate is negligible because while there are large training 
colleges with close on 1,000 students there are a number of 
relatively small ones with something like 200 to 300 potential 
teachers. At the moment, speaking generally, the smaller estab- 
lishments set out to stretch the weaker student as much as possible, 
for in these the staff can get to know the students under their care 
and their guidance intimately and so do much to raise standards. 
At the larger colleges where there is a much higher intellectual 
environment simply because numbers are greater the more intelli- 
gent will find adequate stimulation and satisfaction. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd will not upset what 
seems to be an ideal balance by making all training colleges much 
bigger, for this he has promised to do. 

Yours, etc., 


Grantham W. CouTH 


Cambridge Concerns 


Sir,—It was unkind of you to cap Dr. Malleson’s disthestiri of 
university failures with an absurd leading article tly LISTENER, 
March 5). 

It is true that as an undergraduate I am not rafnavied on what 


_the dons are discussing. It is possible that ‘ it has been suggested 


[in Cambridge that examinations] might be at some other time 
than every summer term’. The suggestion has not been made in 
print. Cambridge Review’s editors suggested only that tripos parts 
might need to be retime-tabled. Certainly I do not believe that 
anyone has suggested that examinations must be retimed because 
they get in the way of games. 

Your idea of turning Oxford and Cambridge into purely piece 


ate institutions is ill-advised. Would you keep the present amount 


of research going in other universities? Then you will alter the 
balance between numbers of academics and other professionals, 
enticing into academic life men who could be fertilizing business, 
industry, and the professions with their ideas. Would you stop 
research in provincial universities? Then you will destroy the. 
undergraduates’ chance to meet men working on the frontiers 
of their common field: you will destroy the idea of a university 
and replace it with that of a high-grade grammar school. 

I admit that a ‘sense of jealousy and frustration’ is induced 
into provincial undergraduates who see Oxbridge producing ‘ many 
of the ruling class’, But so long as it has examinations any sort 
of educational ladder produces people more or less academically 
successful. 
other universities would have two effects. Undergraduates now 
in important positions at Redbrick would find themselves ousted, 
which, too, might bring ‘jealousy and frustration’. And the few 
bright people would have to lower their intensity of academic and 
extra-curricular activity to the general standard. 

It is a pity that there is a governing class, and certainly entry 
to it should be as equitable as possible. The way to secure equity 
is not to leave the potential governors under-exercised, but to give 
maximal stimulation to all those, but only those, who will benefit 
by it. Revise the selection procedures if you will, but do not kill 
nor kick upstairs the senior universities. 

- Yours, etc., 


Cambridge R. Rs W. HAINES 


Integrity and the Parson 
Sir,—Allow me to express my thanks to ue who have been 


kind enough to write letters both in your columns and to me 
ye ese about my talk, bees and the Parson’ one in. 


To seed out the particularly intelligent around the - 


direct experience among people 
I had read. © 


Permit me also to apologize to ite (Chaning-Pearce oi con- ve F 


fusing him, though in fairness I must refer him to my actual 


words, which | were that ‘in the first rather than the last resort all - 
that there really is to offer is the Book of Job’. I meant precisely : 


that in the quest for Christian faith in the modern world it is 
futile to by-pass the essential experience of Job, which opens the 
road to the understanding of Golgotha’s necessity. Job had to 
learn what Peter was unforgettably taught when he began to 


rebuke the Master for saying that the Son of Man could go no - 
other way than that of the Cross. ‘He rebuked Peter, saying, 


Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things that be of man’. 


The burden of what I had to say in my talk was simply that 


the Church herself, in her natural and very human anxiety to 
be ‘ positive and constructive’, savours too much the things that 
be of man rather than of God. This, as I see it, is the crux of 


the parson’ S dilemma today. They ask him to be § positive and 


constructive ’ > i.e., to construct yet one more collapsible by-pass 


towards man’s fulfilment. But he knows that what he has to doin 
the human situation is to finger-post the via negativa, the-only ~ 


road the Master mapped out for mankind, the way of ‘ altruism 
as passion’. He has to persuade modern man that ‘to possess 
what you do not possess, you must go by way of dispossession °— 


— 


a hard saying, which apparently fails to be ‘positive and con- 


structive ’, but only to those who have not yet seen through the 


falsity and futility of a Christianity without tears. 
Yours, etc., — 
Warwick ~ JOSEPH McGuttocH 


” 


The Gieat Marques 


Sir,—I read with deep interest the talk on Argyll and Montrose 


by Mr. Walter Humphries, in THE LISTENER of February 26. 
Argyll’s qualities as a statesman were considerable, though in my 
own view it was not so much the intervention of Montrose in the 
war that destroyed his hopes, as the intransigence of the King 


_after the war was over. This is a point which I have elaborated in 


the last chapter of my book The King’s War. 


But what is the source for ‘ the true story’ alluded to by Mr. % 
Humphries that Argyll ‘honourably refused to take part in the — 


trial of Montrose, or to concur in the barbarous sentence pro- 


nounced against him, declaring that he was too much a pase. to 


be a judge ’? 


Burnet, in his History of My Own Time, eh) that Mont- 
rose’s son refused to vote at the trial of Argyll in 1661 because , 


“he owned he had too much resentment to ‘judge in that matter ’. 
When did Argyll make an equivalent statement about Montrose? 
Not at his trial, because there was no trial. Montrose had been 
declared a traitor by the Scottish Parliament on February 11, 
1645, during his dismayingly successful war in the Highlands. 
When he was captured in the spring of 1650 it was therefore 


deemed unnecessary to try him; all that had to be decided was the. 
nature of the sentence to be passed. This was decided on May 17 


before Montrose reached Edinburgh; I can find no contemporary 
reference to any statement made by Argyll on this occasion. On 


May 20 Montrose was brought into the Parliament House to 


hear his sentence. Sir James Balfour lists Argyll among the peers 


present in Parliament on this day, and his own letter to Lord — 
Lothian, written on May 22, seems also to imply that’he had been 


present. Incidentally this letter gives a very hostile account of the 
last hours of Montrose. 


Eleven years later, when Argyll was himself on trial, he asserted) . 
that he had ‘ refused to meddle either in the matter or the manner? 
of Montrose’s death. This statement made in his own defence may 


be true, but it tells us nothing of his motives. Is it possible that 


in this question of motive a confusion os occurred ia Bees 


story of Montrose’s son? 
London, N.W.8 


. 


. _he had more time. He also says: 


and understood by most of the pupils. — 


pleased that Professst Page’ a igosied ‘dis- 


‘two important early Greek poets, Alcman and 


s, about whom the Greek-less adult student usually — 


- hears little ornothing. 
“a fully agree with ‘your correspondent, Mr. “Canickshank, that 


| a the various speakers overlooked the quality of ‘ objectivity’; but — 
I interpret this quality somewhat differently. The observant 


reader of Greek authors is soon very much aware that Greek 


heroes, from Achilles to Alexander the Great, have one supreme 


objective in life—the pursuit of xdéos OF cdkdraa, 1.¢., fame, 


though it is often qualified by cicéBea (respect for the Gods), 


— aldés: (modesty before them), dcx (Right), coppootyy (modera- 
tion), etc. For example, in ‘ Odyssey XI’ the ghost of Achilles 
asks Odysseus how his son Neoptolemus has fared after his own 
death. When told of his prowess at the sack of Troy he throws - 


off his depression at being King of the shadowy Dead, and ‘ goes 
with mighty strides through the meadow of asphodel, rejoicing 
that his son has won considerable renown (dpidécxerov) ’. 

Also in the ‘Hippolytus’ of Euripides the nurse betrays to 


- Hippolytus the illicit, but hitherto undeclared, passion which 
- Phaedra entertains for him. When Phaedra realizes that she has 
- been betrayed, she protests ‘So no more I die in honour! ’ 


Again, Artemis says later to Theseus that she visits him for the 


og: express purpose of seeing that her favourite, Hippolytus, may 
_ die ‘ in honour ’. 


‘Incidentally, a friend and fellow-student of the classics points 
‘out that in the ‘ Hippolytus ° the words. meiew and riers, etc., 
with notion of ‘ persuade ’ ‘and ‘ persuasion ’, occur often enough 
to be almost symbolic. In the final 450 lines I have counted 
fourteen instances. Socrates in Plato’s ‘ Apology’, in criticizing 
the death penalty, says that he might ‘ persuade’ his accusers, if 
“I sought to “ persuade ” every 
man among you that he must look to himself and seek virtue 
and wisdom before he looks to his private interests’. It would 
appear, therefore, that the real tragedy of the ‘ Hippolytus ’ is 
the failure of Hippolytus to ‘ persuade’ his father Theseus of his 
innocence. Possibly this emphasis upon “persuasion” shows 
Socratic influence. 

So xdéos and ctixhewa were strong factors in the making of 


classical Greece. Also, ‘ persuasion’, cultivated and taught by 


fifth century Sophists, played a great part in the later develop- 
ment of oratory and rhetoric in the fourth century B.c. 


; Yours, etc., 
London, N.13 ~ ALBERT EUSTANCE 


Breaking a Barrier 


Sir,—Your editorial in THE Lista of February 26 impels 
me to write in defence of the language teachers of a generation 
ago, who, you say, aimed only at ‘a high degree of grammatical 
efficiency ’, implying that little or no attempt was made to teach 
children to speak and understand modern languages. 

As a graduate teacher-trainee in the early fnincten shicthes I 


was a student at the Girls’ High School in Nottingham, a Girls’ 
- Public Day School Trust school. Here, French was the language 


used in French lessons, from the earliest stages, and a high 


| degree of fluency was aimed at and achieved. Perhaps the 


language teaching was of an exceptionally high quality in this 
school; nevertheless, to encourage our pupils to use and try to 
understand French was. the aim of - generation of French 
specialist teachers. 


_In the grammar school in which I myself was educated in the : 


nineteen-twenties French was used every day in the classroom 


ekg ex 
* oat ROBINSON 


cet wares in since eatice days 
like cane Mr. Pat ering any “Scrapbook ’ 


ae 


3 ; 


‘ hardly fail to notice whi 
rastic changes of Pecans tihve | been made even over that | 


of time, and any comparison with a ‘ Scrapbook’ produced. 


or twenty years ago is even more illustrative of changes in meth 
material, and approach, This is one reason why, when we rev 
a’ * Scrapbook ’ that was originally broadcast some years ago, it 
is always drastically re-written and re-presented: the che 
of those days are now dated and clumsy. 


Any programme of such long standing is apt to be accused a ; 


being old-fashioned and I recognize the danger of its becoming 


so. That is why our methods zre constantly under review, ‘Scrap- _ 
book’ does not swing over wholesale to all the fads and fancies 


of technique that come and go, but much experimentation is 


carried out. Revised methods are used where they produce better _ 


results, I don’t believe in change merely for change’s sake. 


_ The Abdication sequence in ‘Scrapbook for 1936’ was, for 


example,.an exercise in special methods: eighteen minutes of 
unbroken speech on one subject was unprecedented in a ‘ Scrap- 
book’; Mr. Paul may say that ‘everything is skimmed at the 


same level? but I submit that this difficult subject was examined 


rather more than superficially. The presentation of the Abdica- 


tion and its preceding history involved problems of radio-tech- 
nique, of good taste, and of judgment of values on which, as the ~ 


script writer, I should have welcomed the critical judgment of 
reviewers; but on this, the most difficult problem of techs 


that 1936 presented, Mr. Paul says nothing. 


Yours, etc., 


Sibford Gower LESLIE BAILY 


Avoiding Accidents at Home 

Sir,—It astonishes me that more people do not know that the 
proper treatment of any burn, where practicable, is to put it 
under the cold tap for ten to fifteen minutes. You might try this. 

You can burn yourself with, say, a spoon and immediately 
put the affected part under the tap. The heat has gone in, the 
cold neutralizes its effect. If this were widely known a great deal 
of suffering could be avoided. It is all too simple, I am afraid. 

In the same way 1,000 deaths from influenza last week could 
have been avoided if everybody wore a bit of gauze over their 
mouth at the beginning of the epidemic. Too simple—like washing 
in Jordan.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.4 R. W. CocksHuUT 


A Connoisseur of Old Books 

Sir,—It was a pleasure to see the beautiful drawing by J. W. 
North reproduced in Mr. Betjeman’s talk on book collecting (THE 
LisTENER, March 5), but couldn’t the artist’s name have been 
mentioned? — 

He seems to have a retiring character among his contemporaries 
and has never been given his due, except by the late Forrest Reid. 
There are several other very fine Norths in the Poems by fean 
Ingelow.—Y ours, etc., 


Dorchester REYNOLDS STONE 


THE LISTENER NEXT WEEK 
will include 
‘Prepare to Meet Thy Doom’ 
a ‘sermon’ about our future 


by Ernest Gellner 


‘The Rococo Spirit’ 


by Alan Pryce-Jones 


and ‘Why the M.C.C. Lost in Australia’ 
by Brian Johnston 


who commented on the Test matches for the B.B.C. 


.. i € 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


March 4—10 


Wednesday, March 4 


The Government rejects an offer by the 
Opposition to co-operate in sending a 
parliamentary commission to investigate 
the disturbances in Nyasaland 


The Supreme Military Council in the 
Sudan resigns 


American space rocket Pioneer IV is re- 
ported to be entering the area of the moon 


Thursday, March 5 


Mr. Khrushchev, speaking in Leipzig, says 
that Russia would be willing to postpone 
handing over control of East Germany 
for another three or four months subject 
to ‘ reasonable negotiation ’” 


More disturbances take place in Nyasaland; 
five Africans are killed during a clash 
with security forces 


Details are announced of the Queen’s visit 
to West Africa next autumn 


Friday, March 6 


In Kenya thirty-four Africans, mainly 
leaders of the People’s Convention Party, 
are detained under the emergency regu- 
lations 


It is ennounced that four British scientists 
have made an important discovery in the 
development of penicillin 


Strikers at Ford motor works, Dagenham, 
vote to return to work 


Saturday, March as 


Sir Robert Armitage, Governor of Nyasa- 
land, in a broadcast to the Federation, 
promises more political power for Afri- 
cans once the present disturbances are over 


The Duke of Edinburgh visits Hong Kong 


Sunday, March 8 


A revolt by the army against General 
Kassem is reported from northern Iraq 


A meeting is held at Blantyre airport be- 
tween the Prime Minister of the Central 
African Federation, the Governor of 
Nyasaland, the Prime Minister of South- 
ern Rhodesia and the British High Com- 
missioner in the Federation 


Sir Hugh Foot announces that all remain- 
ing~Eoka prisoners in Cyprus will be 
released, but some will be sent to Greece 


Monday, March 9 


Mr. Khrushchev makes a fresh suggestion 
about Berlin 


Prime Minister begins talks in Paris with 
M. Debré, the French Prime Minister 


Iraq Government claims that the leader of 
the revolt, Colonel Shawwaf, has been 
killed and the revolt crushed 


Archbishop Makarios has three-hour meet- _ 


ing with Colonel Grivas near Nicosia 


Tuesday, March 10 


Prime Minister sees President De Gaulle 
and discusses with French Government 
leaders plans for a Four Power Foreign 
Ministers Conference 


Britain to join new international wheat 
agreement 


MARCH 12 1959:@ 


THE TS Pa NER 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor, (right) and President Charles de Gaulle 
photographed before they started talks at Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, on March 4 


~opseetnenncennamar 


Eastern Germ 
German Comi 
International ~ 


French children walking in procession down the Champs-Elysées during a mid-Lent 
carnival in Paris last week 


a The Duke of Edinburgh | 
‘ Bottlescape’ (c. 1932), one of the paintings in an exhibition of the work of Sir visited a house built on 
Winston Churchill, which opens at the Royal Academy, London, today 


ca ri e200 pied I 5 SMa ater x.y rhe 
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Security forces on duty in a street in Blantyre, Nyasaland. 

Last week forty-four Africans were killed and twenty-three 

members of the security forces wounded during outbreaks of 
violence 


Left: the P.450 Coléoptére which is being tested by its makers, 
a French aeronautical company. It flies horizontally, but takes 
off and lands vertically 


1 Herr Otto Grotewohl, Prime Minister of 
Herr Walter Ulbricht, leader of the East 
knowledging his reception last week at the 
eipzig. Behind them is a model of the latest 
ussian satellite 


David Blair as Harlequin, Antoinette Sibley as Columbine, and 

Stanley Holden as Pierrot in John Cranko’s ballet Harlequin 

in April which last week was performed for the first time as 
part of the Royal Ballet Company’s repertoire 


Left: twin male Syrian bear cubs, born at the London Zoo- 

logical Gardens two months ago, who were on view to the 

public for the first time last week. after being separated from 
their mother 


ack along a wooden causeway after he had 
f the coast at Jesselton during his visit to 
o last week 


THE ENGLISH 
UTILITARIANS 
AND INDIA 


ERIC STOKES ‘...in 1818 

. India became the battleground 
for rival philosophies of govern- 
ment. The substance of Mr Stokes’s 
book is the interplay of these . . . and 
the way they worked out in Indian 
law and fiscal policy. It is a story 
. . . as Significant for the develop- 
ment of English political thinking 
as it is for Indian history; and it is 
treated with an admirable breadth 
of perception.’ Geoffrey 


Barraclough in the Spectator 45s net 


MME 


B.B.C. REITH LECTURES 1958 


a 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


A. Cc. B. LOVELL 

‘Dr Lovell’s first lecture, called 
“Astronomy Breaks Free’’, is a 
masterpiece of exposition about 
comparative magnitudes. If anyone, 
young or old, spent their half-guinea 
for this alone, they would have 
their money’s worth and their 
mind’s fill.’ Economist 

“Let us have more Reith Lectures 
- and fewer Comic Strips.’ Dr Richard 
Woolley, The Astronomer Royal, 

in The Sunday Times . 

. brilliant and simple in their 
interpretation of the origin of the 
universe and of the solar system... 

_ Here we see our world for what 
it is worth...’ Eastern Daily Press 
10s 6d net 


DEMOCRACY IN 
FRANCE 


The Third and Fourth Republics 
DAVID THOMSON 
‘Dr Thomson describes the social 
forces and their interplay, the 
ideologies and recurrent ideas in 
_ their perpetually renewed guises, 
with insight and skill.’ Scotsman 
(Chatham House) 18s net 


SYRIA & LEBANON 
UNDER FRENCH 
MANDATE 


S. H. LONGRIGG “-... timely 
and full of illumination. It is 
scholarly history; yet its detailed 


treatment need not deter those 


who seek immediate enlightenment 
_ in relation to current affairs.’ 
‘Michael lonides in the Spectator 
(Chatham concge 42s. net 


“ROMAN LITERARY — 


_ Doll Theatre, and Kabuki. 


PORTRAITS 


-EINAR LOFSTEDT Translated _ 


by P. M. Fraser ‘ The writer of 
this authoritative book was an 
accomplished Latinist, well known 
to scholars as a subtle analyst of 
style and a sympathetic interpreter 
of classical ideals. The translator... 
has done well in presenting some 
of his best essays to the English- 
speaking world in these satisfying 
versions . . . "Manchester Guardian 


21s net . 


THE POETRY OF 
GREEK TRAGEDY 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


*,.. must be one of the most 
stimulating—certainly it is one of the 
most provocative—introductions 
now available to this thorny, 
horribly over-discussed subject: not 
least because of Professor Lattimore’s 
superb translations, which are 
scattered lavishly throughout 

the text. So well-chosen and subtly 
rendered are they .. . that they 
form a kind of private anthology 

to which the reader can turn 

back again and again...’ The Times 
Literary Supplement : 
(The John Hopkins Press) 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF MEDIEVAL 
LATIN VERSE 


Newly selected and edited by 
F. J. E. RABY ‘Everyone who 
can read even a little Latin will find 
this a delightful book, and all the 
more because much of it is ina 
gay, lilting Latin, heedless of the 
classical schools of grammar and 
rhetoric, Scholars and students will be 
grateful to have so much out-of-the- 
way material presented in an 
impeccable text and with excellent 
notes.” Manchester Guardian 

28s net 


THREE JAPANESE 
PLAYS 


from the Traditional Theatre ; 
Edited with Introductions by EARLE 
ERNST These three plays are 
published for the first time in an 
English translation; each one is 
representative of its particular 
form of Japanese theatre. No, the 
There 


are four line illustrations. 25s net 


18s net 


THE LITERARY — 


MATTHEW PRIOR 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT 


and MONROE K. SPEARS © 


Forty-one works are here asoec! aac 
for the first time and much 


' material from Prior’s unpublished 
“manuscripts is incorporated in the 


Commentary; fourteen published 
works not included in any previous 
edition have been added. (Oxford 
English Texts) Two Volumes, with ~ 
frontispieces £6 6s net 


~ 


THE SCNNETS OF 
WILLIAM ALABASTER 


Edited by G. M. STORY and HELEN 
GARDNER This is the first 
edition of William Alabaster’s 
English divine sonnets, written 
around 1597-8 under the stress of a 
recent conversion and in expectation 
of martyrdom. The text has been 
modernized; there is a COnmaEENY: 
and introductions describe 


-Alabaster’s career and discuss his 


achievement as a poet. 


(Oxford 
English Monographs) 


18s net 


The Letters of MARY 
WORDSWORTH 
1800-1855 


Selected and edited by MARY E. 
BURTON ‘These letters give 
the real homespun texture of 


Wordsworth’s life and, more than | 


this, they reveal the deep human 


_reality of the united life of three 


remarkable personalities, William, 
Dorothy and Mary Wordsworth.’ 
Helen Darbishire in the Daily 7 
Telegraph 42s net 


CHARLES DICKENS: 


The World of his Novels 


JOSEPH HILLIS MILLER, Jr, 
‘Its penetration is often startling. 
It leads one down into depths one 


. had skated over, shows a wonderful 


grasp of the poetic intensity of 
Dickens, and opens his work afresh 
as an inexhaustible revelation of the 
use of language...’ Margaret Lane — 
in the Daily Telegraph 


(Harvard University Press) ~ 30s net 


A Play in Three Acts 
CHRISTOPHER FRY Mr Fry © 
has. made alterations (including a — 
revised ending to the play) to bring 
the text into line with that of the 
recent successful production in 
New York. Third edition . 


WORKS OF StS 


| d 
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- faith about the Ressurection. 


9s 6d net 


GERARD 
MANLEY — 
HOPKINS 


The Poems 
Third edition 16s net 
The Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
to Robert Bridges, . 
and the Correspondence 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and Richard Watson Dixon 
Edited with notes and Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott | 
Second edition Illustrated 50s net 


‘ 


— 


‘ 


Further Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins | 
Including his Correspondence with 

Coventry Patmore Edited by 

Claude Colleer Abbott 

Second edition Illustrated 50s net 


_ Just Published 
The Journals and Papers ~ 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by Humphry House, 
completed by Graham Storey 

Illustrated 63s net 


‘ 


The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by Christopher Devlin, S.J. 
42s net , 


a 


For Lent and Easter} : 
RISEN INDEED =—s | 
Studies in the Lord’s Resurrection ao 
G. D. YARNOLD x ee i 
This isa book for the ordinary ff % 
pastor and preacher and the — f 


intelligent layman who wantsto  =—«s sf 
understand better the Christian 


556d net | 
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Spring Books 


- In the 


THE LISTENER 


Steps of Sir Theodore 


The Prince Consort: a Political Biography. By Frank Eyck. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 
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Queen Victoria at Windsor and Balmoral. Edited by James Pope-Hennessy. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


. Reviewed by ROGER FULFORD 


O one—not even a courtly biographer of the twentieth 
century—is likely to catch more faithfully than did 
Pope the true savour of royalty. He saw that particular 
blend of momentous affairs with the abject trivialities 
of human life which lends to courts their fascination for us all. 
Here thou, great Anna! whom 
three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take— 
and sometimes Tea. 
One speaks the glory of the 
British Queen, 
And one describes a charming 
Indian screen. 


The two books under notice— 
both useful additions to our stock 
of knowledge—reflect these as- 
pects of the lives of royal persons. 
Those who are curious to know 
what it was like to travel with 
*“Grandmama’ in a Victorian 
sleeper on a hot night to Scot- 
land or those who wish to treasure 
the information that ‘ poor Grand- 
mama’ choked when swallowing 
a pill, will turn to Mr. Pope-. 
Hennessy’s edition of Princess 
Victoria’s letters. (This Princess 
was a sadly plain sister of 
the former Kaiser’s, who is 
perhaps only remembered today 
for an unlucky second marriage 
which entailed her being photo- 
graphed astride the pillion of 
her lover’s motor-bike.) Though 
Ouida might have included the 
letters of this Princess among 
Queen Victoria’s own writings as 
another ‘silly book in bad Eng- 
lish’, it does, in Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy’s skilful hands, give an 
agreeable and entertaining picture of the Queen at home. 

On the other hand those who wish to feel the full weight of 
the business side of royal life will turn to Mr. Frank Eyck’s book 
about the Prince Consort. The best feature of this book is that 
the author is thoroughly knowledgeable on German affairs and on 
the German language so that for the first time we have a depend- 
able picture of what the Prince was saying to his correspondents 
and relations abroad. Possibly Mr. Eyck would have been well 
advised to give us a transcript of some of the Prince’s letters and 
memoranda, which would have been invaluable for scholars and 
students, and not attempted a biographical study. For the book 
he has written effectively buries the personality of the Prince 
Consort: in fact it effectively undoes a great deal of the good 
achieved by Mr. Hector Bolitho and other writers in bringing 
out his human side. After reading Mr. Eyck we cannot easily 
decide what was the point of all these outpourings and whether 
they had much influence on the policy of the British Cabinet. 

The great editor of The Times, Delane, once wrote to Palmer- 
ston ‘I shall be very glad to give the Prussians a respite from the 
most cruel of all afflictions—good advice’, The trouble with the 
Prince was that he could not stop sprinkling the Queen, English 
statesmen and German princelings with excellent advice. Patiently 
and pathetically the Queen collected all these writings—‘ they are 


Gospel now’ she exclaimed after the Prince’s untimely death— 


Queen Victoria and.the Empress Frederick 
: From ‘ Queen Victoria at Windsor and Balmoral’ 


and consulted them with the fervour of a fundamentalist. 
Amidst the involved political battles of mid-Victorian England, 
the views and partisan prejudices of the Queen and her husband 
were expressed with clarity and vehemence. We who come after 
are naturally less interested in these comments than in their 
influence and effect. The official 
biography of the Prince, pub- 
lished fifteen years after his 
death by Sir Theodore Martin, 
was a curious mixture of revela- 
tion and eulogy. But it stirred the 
critics, who felt that the political 
influence of the Crown was 
larger than they had imagined. 
That certainly might be deduced 
from reading Martin in isolation, 
or from some point in Mr. Eyck’s 
book. Mr. Kingsley Martin, in 
his excellent book on Palmerston, 
who had studied the Prince’s 
memoranda in relation to con- 
temporary statesmen, thought 
that ‘the Royal will did not 
materially affect the situation’. 
The point is important, for the 
Quéen and Prince were, we can 
now see, like spectators on the 
touch-line, advising from their 
point of vantage but not entering 
the melée of the game. 

Biographies of royal persons, 
we may suppose, are almost al- 
ways written too soon—at least 
for the historical reputation of the 
subject. King Edward VII, like 
the poet Keats, had his reputation 
killed by the atrocious article 
about him in the Dictionary of 
National Biography on the heels 
of his death. Though the bio- 
graphy of the Prince Consort was a panegyric, its revelations were 
too ample and too immediate to affect his standing with history. 
But when the gifted Princess Alice hinted that the gaiety, the 
lovableness, and the tenderness of her father were buried under 
the weight of the five volumes and that it was perhaps rather soon 
for such a full account, the Queen firmly replied that she owed it 
‘to beloved papa’, and that it would have been ‘ really wrong ’ to 
wait till all who had known him were dead. The Queen would, 
of course, have warmly agreed with Dr. Johnson that ‘ nobody 
can write the life of a man but those who have ate and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him’. Against that point rises 
the lean form of the greatest biographer of the Queen herself— 
Lytton Strachey. Imagination winces at the thought of Strachey 
and the Queen eating and drinking together. For no honours 
enlivened the breast of that distinguished man; no attentive 
archivists opened royal memoranda before his unblinking gaze. 
‘Inside’ information is not invariably the golden road to a 
biographical triumph. 

Mr. Eyck makes the interesting point that the Prince has 
suffered from being ‘damned with too much praise’ and from 
‘ premature canonisation by the widow’. He is surely right. The 
fireplace is sometimes to be preferred to the filing cabinet not 
only for the secrets of a man’s life but for the pompous catalogue 
of his virtues. 
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_ and one of the least pompous. Diplomacy and politics were his 
real life, and he once described his writings as ‘ the Product of 
his leisure Hours, who had Business enough upon his Hands, and 
____was only a Poet by Accident’. What would he have thought of 
these two imposing volumes, with their 1,100 pages of text and 
commentary? What would he have said about the textual variants 
_____ listed beneath his light-hearted songs, from which we learn that 
the word wig in the 1740 edition is spelt Wigg in the Longleat 
and Miami University manuscripts, but Whigg in the manuscript 
at Welbeck? He might have fired off one of his epigrams at such 
_ refinements of modern scholarship; but in the main he would 
: certainly have been gratified by this edition and all that it implies. 
He was not indifferent to the opinions of ; ee As he had 
written in his own half-mocking epitaph: 


Re haa If passing Thou giv’st Him a saa or a Tear, 
ry: ae He cares not—Yet prythee be kind to his Fame. 


Messrs. Wright and Spears have certainly been kind to his 
fame. Two distinguished American scholars, they have devoted 

_ themselves to Prior, ‘in long and intimate collaboration’, for 

= ‘many years; and the outcome is an edition of his works, yerse and 
__ prose, English and Latin, which is unlikely ever to be superseded. 
It is beautifully ‘planned and arranged. The order is strictly 


chronological, apart from the Latin pieces, which are mostly 


_ youthful themes and declamations. A separate section contains 
_ the-works of doubtful authenticity, and there are some pages 

_ dealing trenchantly with productions which have been wrongly 
attributed to Prior. The annotation is learned, accurate, and 

_ never carried to excess. Now and then, I think, the editors 
interpret the poetry rather too literally, accepting some piece of 


airy nonsense as a genuine expression of opinion or a precise _ 


' autobiographical statement. But these are points on which opinions 
are bound to differ. 4 
There is a certain amount of new material, welcome enough 
although never of the first importance. The ‘fragments of two 
_ plays, Ladislaus and Britannicus, both begun after Prior’s retire- 
ment from public life, do not enable us to judge whether he 
might have succeeded as a dramatist. A few passages of verse, 
hitherto embedded in his correspondence, are also brought into the 
canon of his works. One of these, addressed to Lord Townshend 
in 1697, and beginning Who would, says Dryden, drink this 
_ draught of life, has some very good lines. It is a great advantage of 
the editors’ chronological method that several little-known works, 
which for various reasons long remained unpublished or un- 
publishable, now find their proper place in the sequence of the 
years. What shift of mood in 1701, one wonders, produced that 
ribald and cynical ballad in which Prior wrote with such extreme 
disrespect of his hero King William? wa 
__ Prior will always be best known by a few of his shorter poems, 
so perfect in their ease and grace as to ‘be irresistible to the 
-_ anthologist. In fact, his output was extraordinarily varied, and for 
so busy a man it was surprisingly large. His contemporaries 
____ thought most highly of the two long poems, Solomon, a formid- 
able though not wholly unrewarding affair, and Alma, rambling, 
colloquial, and readable still. But in t tis edition they take 
bo -thetr places i in an unending stream of lyrics and tales and ballads 
i and epigrams, the early parodies of Dryden and Boileau, the 
im poem about his life at The Hague, Paulo Purganti and Down Hall 
and the songs about Cloe and the enchanting verses to children, 
and Finny the Fust, which remained in “manuscript until the 
present century. Prior always succeeded best in the poems most 
1 to himself; but he never again achieved anything quite 
dike’ Finny the Just, so down-to-earth, so completely realistic, and 
eaten with such deep and tender feeling. Some day, per- 
shall know more about the circumstances in which the 
en, and more about Jinny herself: 


Rr Par WAS one of the least professional of our poets, 


- At the Hague in| her Slippers and hair as the mode igs aM 
Cpa At Paris all falbalow’d fine as a Goddess 
_ And at censuring London in Smock sleeves and Bodice . . ._ 


For her Sirname and race let the Heraults e’en answer, 
Her own proper worth was enough to advance Her,  ~ 
And He who lik’d Her little valu’d her Grandsire ... 


Retire from this Sepulchre all the prophane 
Ye that love for debauch or that marry for gain 
Retire lest Ye trouble the Manes of Jane.. 


But Thou that knowst love above Interest or lust 
Strew the Myrtle and Rose on this once belov’d dust 
And shed one pious tear upon Jinny the Just. 


R. W. KETTON-CREMER. 


Erotic Indian Sculpture 
Kama Kala. By Mulk Raj Anand. 
Charles Skilton, for Nagel. £7 7s. 


THE EROTIC TEMPLE-SCULPTURES of India have long been 
familiar to travellers, artists and scholars. They are here made 


accessible to a larger public. Not to a large public—the smallness _ 


of this edition and its costliness preclude that. But they have as it 
were been brought out of the jungle a little, have been disen- 


tangled from the denunciations of missionaries and the guffaws 


of the mess, and have been presented for impartial criticism. Mr. 
Mulk Raj Anand, who is well known as a novelist, an art-editor 
and a man of letters, has written a thoughtful essay on their 
philosophic import, and they are brought before us visually by 
means of some excellent illustrations. 


Some of them are absurd and vulgar, but they are for the most 


part gracious and seductive, and this is the first point that has to 
be made about them. And they present sex as something pleasur- 
able—that is an additional point that must be made, They are 
hedonistic. They are the complete antithesis of the House of 
Commons debate on the Wolfenden Report. In that debate sex 
was condoned, condemned, pitied, patronized, tolerated, deplored, 
justified, excommunicated, but never referred to as pleasant. The 


tacit rejection of pleasure, or the reduction of it to ‘mere — 


pleasure’ falsifies all our public utterances on this subject, and 
many of our private comments. 
All the same these Indian sculptures are puzzling. They must 


be unique. There seems nothing to which they can be compared. 


They are not comparable to the fertility symbols so frequent in 
India and elsewhere, and although they are heterosexual they 


show no interest in the propagation of the human race. They are 


not comparable to the grotesques on our medieval cathedrals, 
whose purpose is admonitory. They are not comparable to the 
indecencies in a lecher’s cabinet, for they were destined for the 
exterior of a public building where human beings, whatever their 
age or caste, could see them as they went about their daily work. 
With what emotions were they viewed? They are a thousand 
years old, and it is difficult to say. Though the question can 
perhaps be approached by asking another question: with what 
emotion are the crucifixes viewed by those who pass by them 
daily in a Catholic town? Are the public displays of pleasure 
and of suffering equally potent? Or are they equally inoperative? 

Before referring to Mr. Anand’s essay I want to insert a remark 
of my own. I have only once seen sculptures of this type. They 
were in the Khajraho group of temples, and one of the things that 
struck me about them was their infrequency—their comparative 
infrequency. The Khajraho temples, symbolical of the world- 
mountain, are covered with sculptures all executed in the same 
style and with equal care, but the erotic ones are confined (as it 
were) to the exterior of the north-east transept. This is their 
locality and they do not stray from it. And I deduced from this 
that the temple-planners were not so much interested in ‘hot 
stuff ’ as in the stuff, hot, luke-warm and cold, that combines to 
build up the world-mountain. 

Mr. Anand considers this and kindred ideas in his forty-five- 
page essay. It is offered as the main item in the book, the illustra- 
tions being regarded as subsidiary. His method is historical but 
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Pave ees that at the World. By Barbara Ward. 
- Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


ae 
= E We ARE OFTEN. TOLD that that lawyer’ s abstraction, ‘the 
ao ° _ reasonable man’, does not exist in real life. This slim volume 
‘suggests, however, that there is at least one ‘ reasonable woman’ 
and that her name is Miss Barbara Ward. | 
_ The book contains five lectures on the ‘ 
ee et halienn industrialism, colonialism, communism, and in- 
_ ternationalism, and exposes. these emotion-rousing conceptions to 
the cool scrutiny of a well-stocked and well-balanced intelligence. 
__ The message of these lectures is the need to examine and under- 
stand the great movements of modern politics, to set them in the 
_ perspective of history and in their world-wide setting; to explain 


7 3 _ fit their own current and local problems into the broad frame- 
_ work provided for them. It is so easy to agree with Miss Ward’s 
__ essentially sane and moderate presentation that one is tempted to 


so. The merit of her book is not that it seeks to reveal things 
_ which are new or startling, but that it brings together a wide 
_ variety of fairly familiar ideas in such a way as to make the 
_ reader feel that he has been shown the problems in all their 
_ dimensions, Balance and perspective are especially valuable in the 
“context of this series of lectures, which were delivered at the 
iversity of Ghana in the’ first year of Ghana’s independence. 
In countries which have reached or are nearing independence, 
eB is no lack of intensity in the emotions aroused by such 
_ concepts as colonialism or communism, but there is often an 
_ unawareness of the experience of other eras and other continents. 

_ This tendency Miss Ward’s lectures are well calculated to correct. 
- Ee one on communism provides a good example of her 
fter explaining the nineteenth-century roots of Marx’s 
1¢ has little difficulty in showing how later events have 
‘some of his prophecies and made his theories 
e is, however, well aware that it is not enough 
eet of this kind, since the appeal of 


peal . 
f historical fact that ‘the aint 
- which the greater part of the world i 


-isms’ of the modern 


_ rather than to praise or condemn. It is then up to the readers to 


ask whether her message is largely platitudinous, but this is not — 


rocess ( 


accomplished by the Soviet Union in a remarkably short time 
and looks like being accomplished in China at least as rapidly. 
Harsh and even tragic the process may have been, but so it was 


in capitalist countries in a similar phase of their development. 


As Miss Ward rightly says of Soviet ‘ colonialism’ in the Asian 
republics, it has offered ‘ development, education and hope ’, and 
in return much will be forgiven it, especially as it has remained 
free from all taint of colour prejudice, 

It is in the final lecture on internationalism that Miss Ward 
tries to indicate the alternative to communism which she hopes 
to see adopted outside the communist bloc. She accepts as reason- 


_ able the desire of much of Asia and Africa to be not only free 


but also uncommitted in the Cold War. She warns the uncom- 


- mitted countries, however, not to allow their natural desire for” 


sovereignty to lure them into the dead-end of parochial national- 
ism in an age where international interdependence is an inescap- 
able fact. The developed Western Powers she urges to devote 
themselves to the building up of an international order based 
upon the same principles which they claim to be the foundations 
of their own domestic way of life—freedom under the law and 
the abandonment of private violence. 

Miss Ward is surely right in saying that the Western Powers 
do not at present possess a consistent view of the world order 
they wish to see, They still spend more effort upon the ‘ one- 
sided defence of national interests’ 


legal and policing system, coupled with a recognition of the 
obligation of the richer peoples of the world to help the poorer 
in their formidable tasks of development. 

_ Perhaps Miss Ward could make it her next assignment to 
preach this doctrine in Britain and America. She would need to 
mobilize not only her persuasive reasonableness but the fire of 
conviction as well. Though reasonableness is the keynote of her 
Ghana lectures, there is nothing in them to suggest that she could 
not produce fire too if the need arose. 

~ KENNETH YOUNGER 
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Arab Historian 
The Muqaddimah, An Introduction to History. By Ibn 
Khaldun, translated from the Arabic by Franz 


Rosenthal. 3 volumes. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £6 6s. the set. 


Ir 1 LITTLE MORE than a century that the works of Ibn Khaldun, 
the most remarkable of all the Arabic philosopher-historians, have 


_ been studied in the West, They seem to have been curiously 


neglected by his fellow-Arabs, though they were admired by the 
Ottoman Turks; but they were hardly known to Western scholars 
until the French Orientalist, Quatremére, published an edition of 
the Mugaddimah in 1858. Ibn Khaldun was born at Tunis in 
1332 and died in Cairo in 1406. He belonged to a distinguished 


Hispano-Arab family which had left Seville only a century before 


and which had connexions all over North Africa, He was himself 
an active and ambitious politician, whose abilities won him respect 
and caused various rulers to compete-for his services, but whose 
lack of personal loyalty was a little too obvious and ‘led to mis- 
trust on the part of his employers. In the midst of his busy life, 
largely during his periods of disgrace, he found time to write a 
number of books and treatises, including a detailed and revealing 
autobiography and an enormous compendium of Muslim history. 
To the latter he provided as a preface a short encomium of 
History, as was usual at the time; then, as he amplified his views 


in the first book of his history, he detached it from the main work . 


and published it separately with the preface as an introduction 
(Mugaddimah). ‘The History itself is very long and undistin- 
guished, being, like most Arabic histories, mainly a rehash from 
earlier writers; it is only of interest when Ibn Khaldun tells of 
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the African princes whom he himself knew, | But the Thiroduclige 


provides one of the most interesting and plausible explanations of | 


the pattern of history that has ever been written. 

Put far too briefly, its basis is that social phenomena obey laws 
which are more or less regular and can be discovered by empirical 
study. These laws are purely sociological; though economic, racial 
or climatic factors play their part they cannot be isolated from 
them. They apply differently to different forms of society, the 
main division being between the nomadic and the urban; and 
social forms themselves change and evolve. To Ibn Khaldun, as 
to Hobbes, man is brutish and destructive, and needs to combine 
with his fellows if civilization is to exist, The basis for society 
aC in the untranslatable word ‘ asabiyah ’, which is here rendered 

‘group-feeling ’. The strength of a ‘society depends on its 
porcine and the larger the group the higher the civiliza- 
tion will be. When the group-feeling weakens, as is apt to happen 
when a state is well established, decay sets in; or, as a substitute, 
there must be direct rule from above, But an autocrat not only 
tends to become estranged from the governed, but is dependent 
on mercenary servants and soldiers. The cost of government com- 
bined with a non-expanding economy due to luxury leads to 
over-taxation and financial embarrassment; and the society is 
soon ready for a change of master. 

Ibn Khaldun does not believe in the state as a concept; he uses 
the same word (dazlah) for state as for dynasty; and he sees his 
historical cycle in the light of the rise and fall of dynasties, a 
phenomenon very frequent in the Muslim world of his time. 
Many of Ibn Khaldun’s views seem extraordinarily modern, He is 
interested in the psychological effect of war. In economics he 
regards production ‘as being more important than trade. He is 
impressed by the importance of education and discusses it with 
a penetrating sense of psychological methods. He devotes atten- 
tion to the crafts and sciences and to the roles that they should 
play in society. Yet he remains a good Muslim. He is sceptical 
of the magical element in alchemy 
and astrology but he believes in pro- 
phecy and revelation. A proper 
observance of Muslim law is the best 
cement for group-feeling and can 
prevent decay. Divine intervention 
can interrupt the laws of causation, 
as in the case of the founding of the 
Caliphate; but unless the interven- 
tion is renewed, the laws will come 
into action again. He has no use for 
speculative philosophy; which per- 
haps explains why he seems to have 
been uninfluenced by such great 
Hispano-Arab philosophers _as 
Averroés. We do not know how 
much he was affected by his own 
teachers in the cultural society to 
which he belonged; but he appears 
as an extraordinarily original 
thinker. 

The Mugaddimah is not easy to 
read. Ibn Khaldun is inclined to be 
diffuse. He has to invent his own 
terms and explains them at some 
length. In the absence of any sys- 
tem of cross-reference he continually 
repeats himself. He inserts long 
quotations, not always accurate, 
from other writers. Yet the work is 
not amorphous, and the argument is 
always well sustained and well illus- 
trated. To translate it cannot have 
been an easy task. Professor 
Rosenthal has deliberately not tried 
to paraphrase it so as to keep 
the literary flavour of the original, nor has he tried-to use a 
modern phraseology. Instead, he has given a literal translation. 


This involves inserting in brackets words omitted in the Arabic 


but necessary for the sense in English. If the result belies Ibn 
Khaldun’s reputation as a stylist it has the great merit of being as 


Ts 


Kenneth Grahame, aged about sixty 


tradition which carried away on its surface all the scum of what 


accurate a rendering a his. thought as as is is possibl é 
addition Professor Rosent 1 
tion about Ibn Khaldun’s life and ideas, as well as a 


account of the manuscripts and editions of the Mugqaddimah, and 


copious notes. Only an Arabist as good as he is would be entitled 
to criticize his version. There are one or two minor points which 
puzzle a less specialized reader. Did Ibn Khaldun distinguish 
between the Greek and Latin languages? As a Western Arab he 
obviously knew more about Latin than about Greek; but he 
cannot have thought that Latin was the language of Constanti- 
nople nor that the Gospels were written in Latin. The usual 
Arabic habit of calling Byzantium Rim and its language Rimi 
must have caused confusion that one would have liked elucidated. 
In his introduction Professor Rosenthal, after criticizing Ibn 
Khaldun’s miscalculation of generations, provides him with seven 
generations of ancestors for the one century before his birth. 
Surely this is an error? 

It is unfortunately improbable that these three large volumes 
will find many readers; but no one who is interested in the story 
of political thought should fail to take advantage of this exact 
and intelligible rendering of one of the greatest books ever written 
on the subject; and it should be given a Place on the shelves of 
every Sgt library. 

> STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The Beautiful Blimp 


Kenneth Grahame. By Peter Green. Murray. 30s. 


THERE HE SITS with his cloth cap at the correct angle, his mous- 
taches bristling, his stick firmly clasped, and pride with a touch 
of contempt in his eyes, inch an Edwardian blimp and yet a 
beautiful blimp. That is the picture 
which emerges from one of the 
photographs in Peter Green’s fas- 
cinating biography of Kenneth 
Grahame, a picture deepened and 
qualified almost out of recognition 
by the text. 

Was Kenneth Grahame a big 
figure in English literature or a 
minor figure with major skills? Much 
depends, of course, upon The Wind 
in the Willows, that astonishing book 
which can so easily overwhelm all 
objections. brought against it. The 
worst form of snobbery cries aloud 
from page after page and darker ~ 
implications beat up time and again, 
but the beautiful style, the enchant- 
ment and the timelessness of myth 
soften the harshest critic, The 
sensitive ear can detect in the 
background something beyond 
nostalgia for a lost childhood or 
fierce resentment of the new prole- 
tariat. It is the. implicit tragedy 
behind the book which Peter 
Green brilliantly explores in his life. 
_ of Kenneth Grahame. 

‘Grahame as a boy did not under- 
go the cruelty common to the child- 
hood of Kipling and Saki, but he 

suffered emotional and economic 
stress which left an indelible im- 
pression. Far into adult life, he later 
: , wrote, ‘I can remember everything 
From “Kenneth Grahame’ felt then. . . the part of my brain 
I used from four till about seven can never have altered ws Sid 
After that time I don’t remember anything particularly ere 

In the multitudinous impressions of childhood the river Thames 

became a deeply ingrained symbol of constancy, of smooth-flowing — 


2 gst 


Cc urage to Mes cae ok the Bank until it was 50 Be is moving. 


E epee at odds with everyday life. His attitude to women 

remained anarchic. He married the wrong one and shockingly 
_ mismanaged his son’s upbringing. His passionate belief in the 
_ status quo at all costs bordered on the dangerous, and he was 
capable of indulging fantasy-revenge against relatives which 
ae included skinning alive, shooting, mass murder and walking the 
. plank. If not a benevolent despot, Kenneth Grahame should 
es. ose have been a leisured aristocrat in the eighteenth century. 
é All the more obyious implications of The Wind in the Willows, 


il 


The Golden Age, and Pagan Papers Peter Green takes in his 


4 stride. He sees the mystique of the warm Mediterranean shore 
drawing Grahame as it drew Rat; he sees Rat, in the likeness of 
_ Grahame, about to repair to the South when Mole overwhelms 
= a _him and forces him to substitute pencil and paper for the journey. 
__. “The Rat pushed the paper away from him wearily, but the 
discreet Mole took the occasion to leave the room, and when he 
___ peeped in again some time later, the Rat was absorbed and deaf 
Z to the world, alternately scribbling and wueinE the top of his 
pencil’. So it was with Grahame. ~ 
-Mr. Green presses his enquiry into more subtle fields without 
ar abusing psychological insight. He knows the connexion in dream 
imagery between fear of losing food and fear of losing emotional 
_____ Satisfaction. and discovers this fear in Grahame’s writing; he 
_--_—s« sees anxiety about impotence in Bertie’s Escapade without neces- 
sarily relating this to Grahame’s sexual life. But his association 
of the terror of disgrace in the dream with Grahame’s indifferent 
e.. capacity as Secretary of the Bank strains credulity. 


er For the rest he refuses to be taken in by the proposition that 
e authors are “necessarily unconscious of the inner meanings of their 
y work. Grahame may have “protested that The Wind in the 
Willows had no ulterior motive, but he wrote an introduction 


to A Hundred Fables of sop which clearly saw the uses to 
4 ee which animal imagery could be put. 

_-_-_-—«-‘Tragedy deepened in the last years. ‘We have seen in 
x Py _ Grahame compounded-more and more with respectability as he 
_ grew older; but the public figure, though it might overshadow the 
anarchic Id, could not wholly destroy it. What provided the 
tension I suspect was that at any moment the Old Adam might 
disgrace it’, The Old Adam never did. When, at last, he retired 
_ from the Bank and entered Arcadia, the zest had gone out of it. 


d fl and he himself sat for long hours in the garden of his servantless 
. house staring at nothingness. My one criticism of an otherwise 
excellent book is the Jack of physical reality in the picture drawn, 
a sense that a better evocation of the flesh and blood Grahame 
=a S vrould have made the i inner subtleties more satisfying. 
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© Civil War Battle-pieces 


“The Great Civil War. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred 
i Burne and Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Ronny. 
“5 Cees and Spottiswoode. $63. ae 


‘HIS BOOK OFFERS ITSELF as ‘A Military History of the First 
War, 1642-1646 ’, and the description is to be taken in the 
sense. Its trite and sketchy opening pages show how 
its authors are interested in what the war was about. Its 
ole concern is with soldiers and armies, and primarily with their 
shes in battle; their recruitment, organization, training, supply, 

quipm nt are only perfunctorily treated, In effect it. is 
wld tpg is a a ou r aie J 
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Grahame vy was a man born out of his class and time. He was. 


His son had committed suicide, his wife become an eccentric, - 


As battle-p hey are ough Sati inter 
they describe, and after studying the contemporary narrative — 


sources they have eked out the gaps from their own distinguished _ 


military experience and training, on the basis of what Coloneine rS 


Burne has defined elsewhere as ‘ inherent military probability ’. 
Not all of this material is new; accounts of nine of the battles, 
and eight of the fourteen sketch-maps, are reproduced with some 
revisions from Colonel Burne’s two previous volumes on English 
battlefields. But there is also much fresh work, and if the broad 
cutlines of the war remain unchanged there is much to be learnt 
about the details of the fighting from these two enthusiastic 
professional soldiers. 

They confirm that there was a great deal of bad generalship 
on both sides, especially the Parliament’s before 1645, But they 
testify strikingly to the very respectable military skill which the 
King acquired in the course of the struggle, and they substantiate 
Miss Wedgwood’s high rating of Prince Rupert. They are at 
special pains to vindicate Lord Goring, though their concentration 
on his behaviour in battle perhaps leads them to play down his 
untrustworthiness and irresponsibility during the war’s later 
stages. Among the parliamentarians (irritatingly referred to 
throughout as “ the Roundheads ’), Sir Thomas Fairfax’s splendid 
qualities are fully recognized, but one senses a certain animus 
against Cromwell—is there a touch here of the professional’s 
preference for the ‘non-political’ soldier? But they are quite 
right that remote control by politicians, exercised through medi- 


ocre commanders in the field, for long delayed and jeopardized 


the Parliament’s victory. 

They hardly fulfil their promise to reveal ‘a certain pattern in 
the campaigns’ which previous historians have missed. Individual 
campaigns may be slightly clarified by means of separate, con- 
tinuous narratives, but the more synoptic methods of Gardiner 
and Miss Wedgwood, by following a number of divers military 
and political threads simultaneously, usually convey a better sense 
of the general strategic situation. There is moreover a disturbing 
lack of balance in an approach which devotes several pages to 
minor actions like Hopton Heath and Ripple Field, and only 


six lines to the whole complex of moves which culminated in the 


Marston Moor campaign—the storming of Selby, Newcastle’s 
retreat to Durham, the Fairfaxes’ conjunction with the Scots and 
their decision to besiege York. More than half the book is devoted 
to the first year’s fighting. Scotland is rather arbitrarily ex- 
cluded; Montrose gets less than a page, Contemporary soldiers 
would hardly have understood the concentration on battles to the 
virtual exclusion of sieges. 

A more basic criticism is that through lack of relation to the 


- political and economic background the military picture itself is 


distorted. It does not convey how far strategy was affected by 
the local loyalties of troops and commanders, the clamours of 
County Committees threatened with attack, the constant diff- 
culties over pay and recruitment, the armies’ prospects of finding 
food and forage, and the attitude of the non-combatant popula- 
tion. The Clubmen are nowhere mentioned, Nor is the Treaty of 
Oxford; and the whole quarrel between Cromwell and the Earl 
of Manchester, together with the consequent passing of the New 
Model Ordinance and the Self-Denying Ordinance, is dismissed 
in a paragraph. Had the authors appreciated more fully the 
political conflict between Presbyterians and Independents, they 
would have been less astonished that Cromwell was not appointed 


Lieutenant-General of the New Model Army until just before 


Naseby. 

The book is addressed to the general reader, for there are no 
detailed references to sources and only a highly selective biblio- 
graphy. It will be specially valued by people who enjoy visiting 


- battle-fields, but armchair tacticians will wish that the sketch- 


maps, admirable as most of them are, were more numerous. The 
writing is for the most part brisk and efficient, but it has some 


‘rather jejune patches. No comparisons are called for with Miss 


Wedgwood’s The King’s War, for the two books are so different 
in scope as to be complementary rather than competitive. 
A, H,. WooLrycuH 


The price of The Foundations of Political Theory, by H. G. Greaves, published 
by Allen and Unwin and mentioned in our number of Reephery 15, should have 
been given as 21s 


thors have closely examined the ground of every fight — - 


‘THE PUBLICATION OF a new volume of a Victoria County History 
awakens as a rule no more than a regional interest. When one 
is devoted exclusively to the city and university of Cambridge, 
however, it is a different matter. Planned and even in part written 
before 1939, it needed financial help from town and gown to 
rescue it from cold storage; the new editor, Dr. J. P. C. Roach, 
has done his work speedily and well, and the fabric shows few 
signs of joinery or antiquity; while 1956 is the normal deadline, 

; ' lists of office-holders are taken down to October, 1958. . 

; The normal V.C.H. has a dusty and indigestible appearance; 
the articles are many, disjointed and heavily footnoted. Even here 
a only a conscientious reviewer - 

, would wish to go straight through 
the book, though many of the 
authors bear names of note. The 
colleges are dealt with one by 

: one. There is a magnificent 

a account of King’s College by 

tm John Saltmarsh, who has fortun- 

ately sat loosely to the directive 
to avoid architectural detail; 
other articles, if shorter, are 
equally skilful, such as that of 

Edward Miller on St. John’s, that 

of the late Harris Rackham on 

Christ’s, and that of John Dickin- 

son on Emmanuel. Two articles, 

however, stand out as the re- 
sistant pieces: these are the 
general accounts of the town by 

Professor Helen Cam and of the 

university by the editor. Miss 

Cam tells once more the story of 

the two settlements north and 

P south of the Great Bridge gradu- 

- ally coalescing into the market 
town with its busy hythes and many churches. The narrow streets 
wh and close-packed, irregular houses of the little East Anglian town 
remain even to-day embedded in the overgrowth of colleges and 
laboratories, surrounded by their green belt of parks and gardens. 

Bs _ Cambridge never had the spacious streets and imposing frontages 

on _ of Oxford, and it is spared to-day the thunder of heavy traffic 

j and the concentrated crowds of Carfax; it was a small-scale town, 

and its list of famous natives is surprisingly meagre; perhaps 

Jeremy Taylor is the only familiar name, unless we add Sir John 

Hobbs to Miss Cam’s list. 

_ Fascinating as the account of the town may be, it is over- 

shadowed by that of the university. Here Dr. Roach has been 

successful in a most difficult task. Eschewing anecdote and rhetoric, 


institutions made significant by a sense of ordered growth and 
the efforts of great men. He had a hard time with the medieval 
centuries; he could not make use of the recently discovered but 
= still unprinted statutes of 1250-60, and the other muniments were 
= burnt by the rioters of 1381. In intellectual influence, as in 
i, numbers, Cambridge lagged far behind Oxford until 1450; 
_ . thenceforward the growth was rapid. The university of masters, 
surrounded by an undisciplined crowd of students, became a group 
ae of colleges, halls and hostels; in the sixteenth century, the first 
_ golden age, the hostels disappear and the tutorial system and 
college teaching begin, the reign of the divine and lawyer ends, 
and young men of the world come up, seeking the new Renaissance 
education of the polished gentleman. Almost immediately, 
Whitgift and others, faced with religious faction, replaced the 
democratic university with an authoritarian oligarchy of the heads 
of houses—the Caput—which remained in control for almost three 
centuries. 
_ Nevertheless the evolution continued. Aristotle yielded pride 
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Ree «+ "The Victoria County ee of Cambridge. Vol. Ill. The City and University of Cambridge. Oxford. £7 7s. 


though lectures were rare in the eighteenth, the faint dawn of the 


modern examination system was perceptible before 1800. After 


Waterloo came the overspill from colleges into lodgings, and in 
1822 the multiplication of disciplines began with the Classical 
Tripos. In the forties came the first great wind of reform, issuing 


in the Act of 1856. Official teaching in college and university, 


hitherto almost non-existent, was now firmly established, with a 
consequent multiplication of chairs, libraries, museums and 


_ laboratories. Organized games followed in the ’sixties, and the 


Fellow-commoner of Emmanuel, nobleman, and Fellow-commoner . 
of Trinity College, as illustrated in The Victoria History of the 
County of Cambridge, Volume III 


a 


he nevertheless succeeds in presenting a sequence of ideas and’ 


of place to mathematics in the late seventeenth century, and ~ 


‘first gleams of university extension; in the ’seventies women’s 
colleges appeared in the distance, and the Cavendish laboratory — 
was founded, giving for the aS 


& 
time academic leadership | 
science. Religious tests went in 
1871 and celibacy in governing 
bodies in 1882. | 


which Cambridge was still wear- 
ing within living memory. Henry 
Sidgwick, ‘the first modern 
don’, was active; the great age 
of the Cavendish had dawned 
‘with Clerk Maxwell; Maitland 
was lecturing, and triposes and 
“blues ’ ; 
years 1885-1914 were indeed the 
age of gilded youth from the 
public schools, with their athletics 
and clubs; yet in 1895 the first 
research student appeared, a 
lonely. swallow, and in 1896 
Downing College parted with 
precious sward in favour of the 
proliferating museums and 
_ laboratories. Although the first 
driblet of public money moistened 


the ground in 1913, during the quinquennium 1909-1914 twenty- 


five per cent. of undergraduates went down without a degree, 
leaving many of their friends content with a ‘ pass’. 
At Cambridge, as elsewhere, 1914 ended an epoch, though the 


With 1882 came the new look 


pullulating. The thirty 


great changes were in the root, and old foliage long remained — 


green. In 1918 the university finances were in such parlous plight 
that a regular subsidy was asked for, even at the risk of another 


‘Royal Commission. The grant (£30,000, not a penny less) was 


made and the Commission came. It was relatively merciful, but 
life- and non-resident -Fellowships of the old type went, and 
the weight of teaching and administration was fairly transferred 
to the university, now equipped with offices and officials prepared 
to give demonstrations in Parkinson’s Law. The last vote of the 


whole Senate successfully delayed the admission of women into © 


the university for twenty-seven years. 

Taken for all in all, this book is a notable production. In one 
respect, however, that of illustration, it compares unfavourably 
with the Oxford sister-volume of 1954, Those responsible, faced 
with the imminent publication of the Cambridge volume of the 
Historical Monuments, decided to omit architectural plans and 
plates. The decision was unfortunate; few will have easy access 
to both publications, and there need have been little duplication. 
The lavish illustrations here provided are in some cases trivial and 


\ 


without documentary interest, though the view of the Spinning — 


House and horse-tram lines in St. Andrew’s Street and that of a 


rejected design for the Fitzwilliam Museum show us what we 


have missed. What this book does not give, and could not aim 
at giving, is the Cambridge that has been the experience of 
centuries of youth, ‘ever ancient and ever new’. The beauty of 


stone and leaf and water, the genius loci, the fair field of innumer- 
able harvests of mind and heart, the nursery of poets many and 


great, lie far behind the barking and fighting of dons, and remain. 
untouched by the beetling laboratories. 


. 
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As ~The Tragi-comedy 
- igs Calisto and Melibea 


This new translation by Phyllis 
_ Hartnoll, M.A. (who provides the 
introduction), i is the first full one 
in English of the 21-act Spanish 
_ ee _- masterpiece, attributed to Fer- 
oo” -nando de Rojas, hitherto only 
ag _ paraphrased or truncated. ros. 6d. 
} *, 


s aes ~ 
es ‘The Dream of 
See Arcadia 
_—s Van Wyck Brooks 
__ +: The noted literary historian chro- 


, nicles the American writers and 
_--—_ artists who have lived and worked 
-~—~—s in Italy, between 1760 and 1915, 
. and have seen in that classic land 
3 the fulfilment of their ‘dream of 

_ Arcadia.’ e255. 


- y .  - Two New Novels 


— = eb) ; 
—_- Sailor’s Luck 
_ «Richard Armstrong 
“A tense, exciting novel, a mature 
ia adventure story in which the 
thrills are mixed with under- 
_-—s standing and compassion. Mr. 
Armstrong’s narrative has a 


A) apy thrusting drive.”—The 
mes Literary Suppt. 15s. 


@ a The White 


oo. Room 

a Elizabeth Coatsworth 
nn “One of the best-written novels 
is to come. from the U.S.A. for a 


- long time. Without affectation, 
it has a timeless, poetic quality.” 

_-——s EDITH SHACKLETON, The Lady. 
i Drawings by G. W. hes a 
fi j 12s. 


. For Young Readers 


Nkwala: the Story 
of a Red Indian Boy 
Edith Lambert Sharp 


_ Seeking his guardian spirit in the 
forests at wefei a 12-year-old boy 
warns his tribe of a coming forest 

_ fire, and so wins his acceptance as 


aleader. Illustrated by William 
Winter. 12s. 6d. 


Flying Horseman 
Primrose Cumming 


_ Uneasy combination of a would- 
be R.A.F. pilot and a show- 
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oT he ‘hacker Enigma 
' MICHAEL C. PERRY - 


A Waging essay on the Resurrection, Witt special 


- reference to the data of psychical research. Introduction by 


Dr Salat Farrer. (March ak 21/- 


The Gospels 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Professor Grant’s important study of the origin and growth 
of the Gospels takes account of the work of many other 
cars and investigators. 21/- 


The Godly & the Ungodly 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR | 


‘A new collection of essays on the religious and eae 
dimensions of modern life. 


21/- 


Honourable Members 
PETER G. RICHARDS 


The first full-scale examination of the role of the back-bench 
Member of the House of Commons in the British system 
of government. (March 13th) 30/- 


The Stuff Man’s Made Of 


The Positive Approach to Health through Nutrition 
JORIAN JENKS 


An account of the “organic movement”, its origins, aims 
and the methods it advocates. ‘“‘ Deals adanicably and at 
length with the whole subject, and I can thoroughly recom- 


mend it.”—LAURENCE EASTERBROOK, NEWS CHRONICLE. 18/- 


Mary of Hungary 
- JANE DE IONGH 


The life of the second regent of the Netherlands, sister of 
Charles Y, and her dramatic part in the struggle for power 
in 16th century Europe. “A generous and pleasing 
biography.”’— c. v. WEDGWOOD, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
Illustrated. 30/- 


‘Eighty-Five Poems 
_ LOUIS MACNEICE 


A selection of poems, representative of the different phases 
and kinds of his work, made by Mr MacNeice himself. 10/6 


Vision and Rhetoric 
ya GS FRASER 
Essays on modern poetry, with studies of the work of 


individual poets from W. B. Yeats to Philip Larkin and his 
_- contemporaries. 


(March 13th) 25]- 


Firefly in the Night 
IRENE NICHOLSON 


A study of ancient Mexican poetry and symbolism, in the 
course of which the author quotes extensively from her own 
firte translations of the poems that have Survived, With 13 
drawings. 25/- 
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Enchanting Irish peers!’ 


-the supernatural. 


An Introduction 
to the EN 


THEATRE“ 
Peter Arnott 


Four translated Greek plays, 
and one Roman, chosen for 
description and analysis to 
help the reader and student 
of classical Greek drama. eis 
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THE GREAT 
Vasili Klyuchevsky 
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“A picture of Russia in the { 
late 17th and early 18th sae 
centuries that should not be » 3 
ignored’ — Yorkshire Post ' 
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| Antony Brett-James a 


A vivid biography of Thomas 
Graham, Lord Lynedoch, ih 
aide to Sir John Moore and _— 
second-in-command of , 
Wellington’s Peninsular Ye 
Army. MARCH 24 Illus. 36s * 


MATTER, 
EARTH & SKY . 


George Gamow 


Physics, chemistry, astrono- oe ¢: 
my, geology and meteorolo- 
gy, presented in a lively 
fashion for the general 

reader. Well illus. 50s tem P 
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JOHN WAIN 
A Travelling 


Woman [13s6d] & 
GEOFFREY ¥ 
TREASE : 
So Wild the ee 
Heart [16s] fe 
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Memento Mori 
‘MARCH 19 [15s] 
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Inside Story 
World Within: a Borneo Story. By Tom Harrisson. 
Cresset Press. 30s. ; 


A 


HAD THIS BOOK STARTED at page 137—and it would still have 
been a full-length volume—it would merely have been one more, 


though indeed very distinguished, addition to the growing litera- 


ture of special operations and private armies in the last war: the 
account of how Major Harrisson, 
D.S.0., accompanied in the first place 
by three Australian other ranks, was 
parachuted into the interior of un- 
explored, Japanese-occupied Borneo, 
mobilized and armed the pagan tribes 
to the number of 100,000, and 
brought them successfully into action 
from:the rear at the same time as the 
allied forces attacked by sea. As in so 
many of these narratives, we are told 
something of the military adventurer’s 
early life, his army experiences and 
the ideas which stimulated him to 
advocate his private plan; the frus- 
trations and help received from 
military brass; thumb-nail sketches of 
assistants and associates accompanied 
by generous thanks and lavish praise 
for the roles they performed; details 
of the various operations, made slightly 
more understandable by three maps; 
justified complaints about the political 
confusion left in that area of Asia by 
the decision to stop all operations 
immediately after the Japanese sur- 
render (in Borneo there were then 
some 4,000 Japanese soldiers at large) 
and the way in which the narrator, 
perforce, ignored the commands of his 
superiors and tidied up the dangerous 
situation which they had created in 
their ignorance of local conditions | 
and from susceptibility to domestic 
political pressures. Such a _ book 
could have been recommended without reservation to the 
numerous readers who enjoy a rattling, exciting, occasionally 
humorous account of military exploits; but it would scarcely have 
merited a long review. 

The first third of the book, however, is a very different kettle 
of fish, It is not written by Major Harrisson, D.s.0., but by Tom 
Harrisson, the anthropologist and present curator of the Sarawak 
Museum, and is a first-class reconstruction of the way of life of 
the unknown people, the Kelabits, among whom his parachute 
descended. —Tom Harrisson writes in a more complex style than 
the racy narrative employed by Major Harrisson; he uses many 
neologisms and much unorthodox syntax, overtones now of 
Finnegans Wake, now of Time magazine, to convey some of the 
tortuousness of the facts and people he is describing. It is a piece 
of bravura, certainly, but it comes off; although he does not enter 
into technical anthropological details, he gives a remarkably full 
picture of a complicated primitive society and describes its 
dominant characters. In this way he gives an added dimension to 
the military narrative that follows; the Kelabit aristocrats who 
were strangers to him when he parachuted into their midst are 
not strangers to the readers; because we know far more about 


them, and their way of life, than the author did in these early 


months, we can better appreciate their contribution to the military 
exploits, and their motives for collaborating, beyond their desire 


_for modern arms and for Japanese heads. 


_ Like most of the Borneo tribes, the Kelabits were head-hunters, 
though with them this was not a consuming passion; human heads 


_ were necessary to halt any run of misfortune on the community, 


to stop the long-house (each ‘ village’ lived in a single multiple 


_. building along a water-way) grow ~ and 

_ into stone, as_a specific against-community disaster. 
- suming passions were the validating of status during 
accumulation of property, especially the durable, hereditable 


Tayun, a young Kelabit, wearing valuable ancient glass 
beads and leopard’s teeth in his ears 
From ‘ World Within’ 
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property of large earthenware jars, some of them over a thousand 


years old, used for brewing rice-beer, of gongs, and of certain 


sorts of beads; and having their death properly celebrated by the 
holding of lavish feasts for several thousand people, in the course 
of which the dead person would be glorified by the construction 
of new water-courses, by the transportation and erection of 
megalithic monuments, or by carvings on the mountain sides. 
These were the aims which spurred 
their great industry and skill in the 
cultivation of irrigated rice, in hunt- 


trading; it was for this reason that 
they would occasionally forgo their 
very high level of straightforward 
consumption of food, alcoholic drinks, 
and sex. In their high level of con- 
sumption of lots of ordinary pleasure. 
the Kelabits resemble the Lepchas of. 
Sikkim, another mountain people; but, 
unlike them, they had never, until 
1944, been in contact with any more 
elaborate civilization, did not know 


so they maintained the proud self- 
confidence of a simple people who 
acknowledge no superiors. The Rajas 
Brooke had kept explorers and traders — 
out of the interior of Sarawak, and 


barely established in 1944. Today 
they are converted to various sects 
of Protestantism, wear European-— 
style clothes, use money, and speak. 
Malay; one more Eden has been 
destroyed. 

For the specialist the description of 
this Eden is of great interest, with a 
number of idiosyncratic features— 
for example, among the Kelabits 
only women commit suicide, penis- 
piercing has spread through the. 
population entirely by individual 
choice, transvestism is used humorously; but for any reader not 
put off by the convoluted style this description of a completely 
strange society must surely be enthralling. This is the first book 
Tom Harrisson has published in sixteen years; he has broken his 
silence resoundingly. 


- GEOFFREY GORER - 
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Priest and Poet 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. Sermons and Devotional 
Writings. Edited by Christopher Devlin. F 
Journals and Papers. Edited by Humphry House and 
Graham Storey. Oxford. 42s. and £3 3s. respectively 


1 


THE NOTE-BOOKS AND Papers of Gerard Hopkins, edited by 
House and published in 1937, a cumbersome volume containing a 
copious miscellany of writings by the poet gathered from various 
sources, made no satisfactory whole. It was plain that any con- 
siderable accession of material must lead to a distinctive re- 
arrangement, and particularly to a division between sacred and 
profane writings, if so they may be called. That is now hand- 
somely accomplished. It may be claimed that these two volumes, 


with the Poems and Letters (except for stray additions no doubt ~ 


inevitable), present the poet at full length in his many-sided 
activity. ' 


_ Of the two, the first volume recorded above is the more impor- 


by the 


ing and (to a small extent) in barter — 


the use of money or of writing; and ~ 


the existence of the Kelabits was. 


_ Germany, 1815-1945 
i ou PPASSANT 
A concentrated but readable account of the vital 130 


notable for its balanced account of Nazi Germany and 
the war. 20s. net 


rowel and 
oe Criticism 
FREDSON BOWERS 


Ba authoritative, vigorous and entertaining discussion 
of the place of the bibliography in the study of Litera- 

_ ture. Professor Bowers takes the 1860 edition of Leaves 
of Grass, and Shakespeare and other earlier dramatic 
texts to illustrate his arguments. 22s. 6d. net 


Possibilities of 
Economic Progress 
A.J. YOUNGSON 


Professor Youngson considers the nature and cause of 
economic progress and its acceleration, illustrating his 
views with examples from the economic history of 
various countries. A final chapter discusses contem- 
ascied policies in underdeveloped countries. 

| 32s. 6d. net 


Classical Education in 
Britain, 1500-1900 
M. L. CLARKE | 


Professor Clarke examines classical education in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland during the four centuries 
since the Renaissance. He treats, with much solid 
detail, the schools and universities in each country, 
noting the main foundations, innovations and reforms. 


| A Geography of 
Ghana — 


E. A. BOATENG 


A brief and scholarly account of Ghana, for all who 
want a proper understanding of its character and 
possibilities. Mr Boateng writes mainly from his own 
peso work. ae maps and diagrams; as plates. 21s. net 


Cabinet overent 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


_ The classic account of the evolution of cabinet govern- 
ment in England, revised and brought up to date. 
Much new material is incorporated, most of it dealing 
with the years 1919-39. Recent developments have 
also pest nese THIRD EDITION. | 60s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


on Shak History i) ee =< 


years of Germany’ s development. The last section is | 


Ly 


32s. 6d. net ~ 


In Flanders Fields 
by Leon Wolff 


site J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., writes:—_ 


“This is an outstanding book, the most fascinating I have read on 
the period reviewed. It is much more than a military history, rather 
an invocation which summons from out the depths of the past the 
catastrophic year 1917... Here are brought to light again all its many 
facets, its antagonisms, its blunders, its horrors and its heroisms, also 
their repereussions on politics and social life.” 


With Photographs, Maps, Reference Notes, Bibliography and Index: 
f 25s. net 


Ethel Smyth 
CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


“Ethel Smyth must be put amongst the notable English eccentrics 
whose characters and habits have astonished the rest of the world... 


There seems to have been no-moment in her career that was not | 


picturesque and even bizarre.” 3 
' RICHARD CHURCH, 
The Bookman. 


MSrated 30s. net 


Contraband Cargoes 
NEVILLE WILLIAMS 
Seven Centuries of Smuggling 
“There is not a dull page in this rogues’ chronicle. From the farce 


_ of Cranmer’s importation of his contraband wife to the melodrama 


of the domination of southern England by Kingsmill and his Hawk- 
hurst gang of contrabandits, this record of villainy is ceaselessly 


entertaining.” : 
—The Times. 
Tlustrated 25s. net 
LOonNnGRrMAN Ss 


PA lesck Copleston, S.J. 


A HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


“Undoubtedly a remarkable book, vast in its 
scope, clear and smooth-running in its exposi- 
tion.”—New Statesman & Nation 


Volume V: 
HOBBES to HUME 


This latest volume covers the whole scope of 


British philosophy during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


Demy octavo A 30s. 


Previous volumes: 
I GREECE AND ROME 


Il MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY— 
AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS 


Ill OCKHAM TO SUAREZ 
IV DESCARTES TO LEIBNIZ 


eo 
BURNS & OATES 
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FINE ART 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
OLD & MODERN 

TASTERS 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht by John Willett gives an 
all-round view of the work and personality of one of the great 
' men of our time—playwright, poet and producer, author of 
The Threepenny Opera and Mother Courage and leader of the 
Berliner Ensemble. With 109 illustrations, 36s 


PASCAL 


Blaise Pascal, The Life and Work of a Realist is Ernest 
Mortimer’s ‘sympathetic and illuminating study’ (PETER 
QUENNELL, The Observer) which shows that Pascal’s ideas 
deserve particular attention today. 21s 


BRONTE | 


Anne Bronté, Her Life and Work by Ada Harrison and 
Derek Stanford is the first book to be devoted entirely to 
Anne. It shows her as much more than a mere appendage to 
her spectacular sisters: a writer and a character in her own 
right. Next Thursday, 25s 


iso— 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 


First Series. Volume VIII 


A NEW 
CATALOGUE 


illustrating about 1,000 large 
size reproductions of the 
highest quality, published 
by ourselves and by leading 
Continental and American 
publishers which are avail- 
able from all good print- 
sellers.- 


This catalogue of 36 pages, 
size 12"x 10", can be obtained 
at 4/- post free from 


THE PALLAS GALLERY LTD., 
28B, Albemarle St., London, W.1. 


pal 
| 
Politics 
APPROACHES TO THE 
STUDY OF POLITICS 
In twenty-two essays the impli- 
cations of the question What 
is Politics? and the various 


approaches to its study are 
considered. 


Editor : Roland Young 


Sa hep Completes the present publication of the hitherto secret pro- 
ceedings of international conferences and conversations on high 
policy during the eventful year of 1920. 80s. (post 2s.) 


Re 4 


mmunist China 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


TODAY. The Gloucester Candlestick 


Peter $. H. Tang 
I—Domestic and by CHARLES OMAN © 


Foreign Policies 
70s. net 


OSOSOSOROEORO 


C 


The resources of modern photography have made possible this 
beautifully illustrated study of a unique piece of English medieval 
I1l—Documentary and art. The monograph includes a brief history and description, and 

Chronological Index a comparison with other works of art of the same period. 
30s. net 10s. (post 6d.) 


Abbeys 


- by R, GILYARD-BEER 


OSCSOSOEOSCEOeOe 


Writers 


@ EARLY SOVIET 
WRITERS 


Vyacheslav Zavalishin 


“The Communist regimen- 
tation of literature in Soviet 
Russia began in earnest in 
1929:.,..In a well-informed 
and closely studied volume 
Mr. Zavalishin has set out to 
trace in detail this process . 
illuminating and valuable.” 


— Times Literary Supp. 
63s. net 


lantic Books 


distributed by STEVENS & SONS 


Among our greatest legacies from the Middle Ages are the ruined 
abbeys of England and Wales. This handbook deals briefly with 
the various orders of monks and friars, and describes in greater 
detail the buildings and their architecture. Fully illustrated with 
plates and drawings. - 5s. (post 6d.) 
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From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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“Tt would be difficult te 


praise 


The Vet’s 
Daughter 


sufficiently . . . it is both 
beautiful and strange ” said 
Goronwy Rees in last week’s 
Listener—many critics agree 
with him and so will you 
when you read Barbara 
Comyns novel. 13s. 6d. 


Mary 
McCarthy 


SIGHTS 
AND SPECTACLES 


Theatre Chronicles 1937- 
1958. “I recommend her to 
you with enthusiasm. In addi- 
tion to writing so well she is 
wonderfully intelligent .. .” 
J- B. PRIESTLEY. = 2) aan 
immensely talented creative 
writer, lively, aggressive and 
enormously stimulating.” 
BRIAN GLANVILLE, Books & 
Bookmen. ~- 18s. 


Dr. Eustace 
Chesser | 


AN OUTLINE 
OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


An important new book 
tracing the growth of person- 
ality from earliest infancy to 
maturity. “ Of all the valua- 
able and interesting volumes 
that Dr, Chesser has written, 
this is unquestionably the 
best.”” SIR CYRIL BURT. 25s. 


Trends in 
English 
. Adult 
Education 
Ed. by Ss. c. RAYBOULD 


The first complete survey of 
English adult education since . 
the war, covering a period of 
great change and rapid de- 
velopment, Among the many 
subjects discussed is educa- 
tional broadcasting. 21s. 


Selected Poems: 
Emily Dickinson 
Ed. by JAMES REEVES 


Selected Poems: 
S. T. Coleridge 


Ed. by JAMES REEVES 


HEINEMANN 


ENS nga 
nt raise the question of what ve: 
_ destroy. Far more important are the Journals. Those already — 
printed (July 19, 1868 to February 7, 1875) are now preceded by | 
entries from May 2, 1866 (the discovery of Father Bischoff), 


of Hopkins must have oan with anew in his regret 
; - that in none of his many offices in the Society was the poet held 
> ie be generally successful. For the first time this life is explored 
as a whole, so far as sermons and devotional papers allow— 


explored, indeed, with such wise understanding and exacting — 
_ clarity, without doctrinal heat or unseemly boast, that none can 


--—s read “it without being conscious of the power ‘of the pattern 
; _Sketched and a deeper realization of the poet’s spiritual stature. 
ohta is, of course, all of a piece with his later poetry and with the 
1s man we know from the Letters. There are not a few cross- 
’ a references, It comes as no surprise, yet it redresses a balance, 
_ despite the intolerable feeling of waste and anguish in the last 
___ few years. In’ the ‘failure’ of the priest is the achievement the 
Si. ee poet most desired. 
Hopkins was ordained priest at the age of thirty-three, in 1877. 


- To reveal the riches of the editor’s gloss on the momentous years — 
_____ that follow is impossible in a few lines. Had everything been pro- 
__—_ pitious, as the sermons preached at Bedford Leigh show-in their — 


___» fresh grace and nimble appropriateness of word, he might have 
{ become famous as preacher. His experiences at Liverpool made 


ss Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises (1882- 83) shows how his thought 
- developed round the central mysteries of his faith. The editor 
= _ chides Hopkins the Jesuit for behaving to Hopkins the poet ‘as 
a Victorian husband might to a wife of whom he had cause to 
a be ashamed *. (This might be better said.) He quotes with ap- 
proval * ‘surely one vocation cannot destroy another’ as Dixon’s 
‘simple and really unanswerable remark’, though he concludes 
‘ that Hopkins acted for the best. The scattered notes and dis- 
—-_ courses that follow belong chiefly to his life and sufferings in 
Ireland, and end with the notes made during his last ‘ retreat’ 
at Tullabeg in 1889. These and the later sonnets are informed by 
the same desperate suffering. Of particular importance is Father 
____ Devlin’s admirable appendix on Scotus and Hopkins; and there 
r can be nothing but praise for his work as a whole. 
_—s« Fournals and Papers contains 600 pages. It is no fault of the 


work) that it falls below its companion in interest. For one thing, 
~~ most of it appeared in the volume of 1937, and it offers less 
ee: scope to its editor. 

r* The preface contains a summary of those papers belonging to 
Hopkins preserved by Bridges; but the ‘guesses’ (page xili, 
_ considerable Platonic Dialogue ‘ On the Origin of Beauty * (1865), 
_-_ gives the liveliest critical promise though it falls sadly to pieces 
_-~-~—-—-in the last five pages. The more mature ‘ Rhythm and the other 
___ structural parts of Rhetoric-verse’ will always have a place in 
___ any discussion of sprung rhythm. The appendixes are of some 
a value. That on the drawings, by Mr. John Piper, introduces a 
= considerable selection (33 plates in all) from his sketches and 
more finished later work. Those from the early diaries are mainly 
architectural: the others are more various and include much 
careful detailed Pre-Raphaelite work (the imaginative heading to 


an artist: a single work impresses more than a larger choice. 


the wayward amateur. The Ruskin Diaries, lately published, made 
this clear. Mr. Piper accurately observes ‘ he thought about paint- 
ing only in poetic terms’ and ‘he was always a particularizer in 
observation, which allows his sketches at their best a special 
SH agomp merit’, Mr, John Stevens gives a painstaking forty pages 
to the music, and prints the settings available, He considers that 
Le “the prime interest in Hopkins’s songs, for the musician as well 
as for the reader of his poetry, is melodic, that his gift was— 
_ whatever it might have become—a gift for melody’, In the 
_ simplest airs the metre of the music reinforces the metre (as 
distinct from the rhythm) of the poem, Mr, Alan Ward contri- 
s an appendix of notes ‘offered as a commentary of those 
ies in the two eri Diaries which a broadly be called 


ee 


_ him self-conscious and uncertain. His detailed commentary on 


The Plame Trees. of Thika: 


editor (Mr. G. Storey, who has completed and revised House’s - 


bottom) might well be spared, Of the undergraduate essays the © 


A Vision of the Mermaids is perhaps more promising than any-_ 
thing that follows). No great claim can be made for Hopkins as 


Compared with Ruskin, as artist and critic of art, he is very much 


$0 he howe already printed and a 
es Hopkins destroyed or mean 


which make large additions to those characteristic descriptions 


of landscape, cloud, mountain, tree and flower which at their 
freshest are so exquisite a part of Hopkins’s writing. The large 


number of pages (150) given to the annotation of the Journal 
raises the: question of how much help the reader should expect 
from the editor. Very often the editor’s careful explanation, 
especially of family relationships and history (with ‘ grandfather ” 

John Simm Smith’s story as a shattering surprise), is of great 


help. But it is extremely doubtful whether readers prefer notes — 


‘rather than submit to the necessity of reading a biography to 
find them out’, The number of pages given to this annotation 
might, without essential loss, I would suggest, be halved. The 


frontispiece, extracted from a smudged Balliol group of 136% 


though new, is a regrettable choice. 
C, COLLEER ABBOTT 


Free of Two Worlds 


Memories of an African 


Childhood. By Elspeth Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


EVERYONE WHO KNOWS Red Strangers must have wished some- 
times to hear the story of Mrs. Huxley’s childhood among the 
Kikuyu. Here at last it is and it is a delight to read. She went 
to Thika in 1913, riding from Nairobi in an ox-cart, Her father 
had bought—in a Nairobi bar—a piece of untamed forest and 
he began by building a grass hut; her mother’s dining-room table 
was a packing-case, although on it were some Irish glass and a 
set of Coalport coffee cups ‘saved from the crash’; the first 
time a visitor came to dinner she considered putting on white 
gloves but rejected the idea as pompous, The Kikuyu were at 


first too shy to come to work but were attracted like moths to a | 


lantern on a pole; to catch a flame and imprison it in a bubble 
seemed to them magic of the highest order. 

Elspeth did lessons when her mother remembered and rode 
everywhere on an Abyssinian pony with Njombo the syce, who was 
a murderer. This Elspeth knew but not her father, It had been 
a straightforward killing, a quarrel about a woman; Njombo paid 
compensation to the relations and all was settled in the Kikuyu 


‘mind. But the employer of the murdered man insisted that the 


chief should find a culprit and send him to the D.C. To send 
Njombo, who had already paid, would clearly be unjust, and 
the chief chose the only mam in his jurisdiction who could write 


_his name; he was led away in dejection but came back proud of 
his distinction as Not Guilty and installed himself as a clerk. 


on the farm. 

Once again all seemed to be happily settled. But how com- 
plicated is the chain of circumstance started by even the simplest 
murder! Njombo had given all his goats to the family of the 
deceased and so he could not find the bride-price for the girl 
he had arranged to marry. Sammy, the Masai foreman, got her 
instead. Njombo sulked-and looked sideways at Sammy. The 
bride miscarried and died; soon afterwards Sammy’s son, trying 
to hammer a stolen detonator into a more suitable shape, blew 
off an arm and lost an eye. Two such disasters must be due to 
malevolence and it was clear to the whole community that Njombo 
was its source; he was excommunicated and put under a spell 
and duly began to die. At the point of death he was saved—but 
that is too long a story, Enough that he recovered and became a 
colourful companion for a little girl, It was he who took her to a 
mundu-mugo to get a charm that would keep her pet antelope 
safe from the python who lived near the pool by the waterfall; 
he who helped her to rub the mysterious paste on Twinkle’s 


hoofs and tongue—though it was very difficult to get any on the 


tongue because Twinkle hated the smell. . 
The mind recalls another period piece, “Mrs. Gwen Raverat’s 
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A SPRING 


Our World and 
its Beginnings 
GUSTAV FOCHLER-HAUKE 


A brilliantly presented, detailed guide to the 
successive stages of the earth’s history, from 
the birth of the Universe and the origin of 
our planet to the awakening of the human 
intellect. 16 pages of half-tones with many 
line drawings. 30s. Od. net 


Epics of Modern 


True Adventure 


© 


Edited by GUY RAMSEY 


Twenty contemporary fast-action master- 
pieces by world-famous writers, proving that 
the spirit of adventure is as alive today as it 
has ever been. From the conquest of Everest 
to the heroism of Bombard, each story is 
inspiring and exciting. 16s. Od. net 


SELECTION 


——— Ready March |! 6th-——_ 


PIMPERNEL 
IN PRAGUE 


DONALD CAMPBELL-SHAW 


| 
) A feat so daring was almost impossible . . . 
\ yet, with outstanding courage and ingenuity, 
\ this present-day Pimpernel brought a family 
to freedom from under the very noses of the 
\ Communist police. His amazing personal 
\ account makes thrilling reading. 5 pages of 
ee 


illustrations, 18s. Od. net 
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‘The Gilded Lily 


The Life and Loves of the fabulous Lily Langtry 
ERNEST DUDLEY 


“. . . most readable story.”—STAGE. “. . . this racy 
narrative.” —SPHERE. ‘‘ The Jersey Lily’s story—a 
‘fabulous’ one if ever the word was justified.”— 


“ 


THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL, . an extraordinarily 
fascinating biography.” —BOOK EXCHANGE. 
18s. Od. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OO A 


on ODHAMS- 


Complete Flower 
Gardening in Pictures 


_ RICHARD SUDELL, F.11.A., F.R.H.S. 


Specially prepared to help the keen amateur 
gardener grow flowers successfully, from gar- 
den display to exhibition blooms. Twenty- 
one self-contained sections give expert advice. 
Superbly illustrated with 200 photographs 


’ and drawings, 33 pages in full colour. 


18s. Od. net 


New Edition, March 16th 


Universal Home 
Doctor Illustrated 


A revised, up-to-date edition of this compre- 
hensive guide for illness or emergency. Nearly- 
3,000 entries deal fully with family health 
problems, motherhood, child care, first-aid, 
special diets, etc. Invaluable in the home. 
Over 200 illustrations. 20s. Od. net 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS *# 


You can often amuse yourself ‘celebrity-spotting’ 


at Foyles. Recently, for instance, we’ve been 
visited by the best-selling English poet, the world’s 
most distinguished economist, the wittiest member 
of the House of Lords, the most ebulliént would- 
be M.P., the most erudite would-be M.P., one of 
the most successful (we mean financially and 
artistically) of British novelists, the most talented 
London photographer, and the handsomest 
marshal in television’s Wild West. We'll Ps glad 
to help you, too. 


* 


TRAVEL BUREAU NOW OPEN 


Road, Rail, Sea, Air tickets. 
Holiday Tours and Cruises 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WCz2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
THE CLUE TO ROME 


Introduction to a City 
By Reginald Kissack 
Illustrated by George Reid 


This is the only book on Rome that tells of 2,700 years in 27,000 
words, traces a single Living Idea through them all, and lets 
places explain the idea. It is written for the THREE-DAY 
TOURIST who wants not just to see the ere but to under- 
stand it. 


THE ASTONISHING YOUTH 


A study of John Wesley as men saw him 
By Dr. Maldwyn Edwards 10s. 6d. net 


This is not one more life of Wesley but a portrait of the man 
himself. So often he has been misrepresented as austere, despotic 
and unlovable. In this book the real man emerges as possessing 
both strength and attractiveness, one whose easy charm was felt 
by friends and critics alike. 


HE SENT LEANNESS 


By David Head 


Here is a book of prayers with a difference. It invites us to 
eavesdrop on our times of prayer, to examine the things we ask 
for and desire. “For anyone who can spare six shillings, and 
be ready to laugh—then think—this book should be a ‘ must’. 
But don’t misunderstand its purpose—it’s meant to hurt as well 
as amuse. Yes, and shock it will ”.—Church of England 
Newspaper 


8s. 6d. net 


6s. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
_ 25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


ie memory to 5 bring forward eccentric 

an engaging | matter-offactness; both recount 

r explain or justify. But quite early in Mrs. Huxley’s 
K a difference of method appears, Mrs, Raverat has the eye 
of a visual artist; deputed to play gooseberry to her mother’s 


Mrs, Huxley on the other hand is a novelist; she too was some- 
times alone with her parents’ friends but their words flow to the 


_--—s-pointof herpen: = + 

eee ‘Hush’, Lettice murmured. ‘ You are eet i 

“a a 0) 1S “a volcano, so is a typhoon, ... It is too late for 
ae - discretion . 2 
aS 


Bab the child was aware of the situation and Mrs, Huxley writes 


today what she feels the lovers should have said, using the tech- 
____ nique of Herodotus rather than Henry James, Her book is the 
_--—s easier to read for that, and the love story is woven with skill into 
the affairs of Njombo ‘and the python; the child, like the children 
in Puck of Pook’s Hill, was free of two worlds, “each with secrets 

_ that must be kept apart; she was dimly aware too of other worlds — 


ss behind these. There is not a moment of boredom in this book; 

it will take its place with Red Strangers and Karen Blixen’s 
Out of Africa as necessary reading for everyone who goes to 

East Africa—but that is cog a ag it will surely bring pleasure 

to a far wider circle. — 

a ; . PHILIP MASON 


i: The Hunt Is ip 


___-—s*'The Case against Hunting. i E. “We Martin. 
SS Dobson. 12s. 6d. 7 


___\ ©] THINK IT GAVE PLEASURE to the staat to see me blooded ’, 
t popular comedian recently told the press, after he had 8 


a audience, unexpectedly proffered this free and novel performance, 
___ would hardly bother to equate it with the possible cruelty involved 
(the stag, having | made good its escape, was nevertheless shot twice 
whilst lying up in a thicket), much less with the unseemliness of 
‘such pagan practices in a supposedly Christian community. For 

_ hunting, though it may be sport for those actually participating, 


i 


Br<* is entertainment for those who turn out to watch—a touch of 
a drama to beguile the drab daily round and common task. The 
eh. ; thought of cruelty never enters into it. 


dispassionate book is directed. ‘The modern case against hunting 
has for its end the total elimination of all cruelty.’ And so he 
a pins his faith on an ultimate change of heart. Indeéd, with him 
mi. itis largely a question of ethics, and so, inevitably, Schweitzer 
___ is called in to support his case. He is unwilling to attach the blame 
specifically to anybody, being convinced that the lives of the 
majority of those who hunt and follow the hunt ‘ prove that they 
are certainly not capable of any conscious wish to injure dumb 
animals ’. This may be so, but unadult behaviour remains culpable 
however charmingly disguised. 
Serious, even a trifle solemn, Mr. Merten states his case on a 
plane where few hunting people could follow him, or, even if 
they could, would be convinced. He is anxious not to offend; and 
BS - although one can appreciate his anxiety, the results do not make 
for lively reading—often one jongs for the parry and thrust of a 
4; Shaw, or, better still, the wit of a Rowlandson, one of whose 
_ drawings, included here, i is worth all the photographs of the fox’s 
brush being cut off or the carcase being held up to the hounds. 
It is not legislation, says Mr. Martin, that will bring about 
the abolition of hunting. His main practical suggestion, in fact, 
is for the substitution of the drag-hunt, which he hopes might 
preserve all that is valuable in hunting while eliminating the 
‘uelty. But it is to be feared that this is an 1 optimism not founded 


7 A fects pes vaguely, he cites ‘a eorat authority on 


= 


7 


visitors she recalls the scene but nothing at all of what was said. — 


s min Not. hicthory tae’ imagination wrote such words as this. No 


part in his first stag-hunt. And of course he was quite right. His — 


It is against this thoughtlessness that Mr, Martin’s sincere a} 


nent point, surely, 


her ecocaints have never been sidehy followed up. The 
‘is, of course, that a hunt without the hope of a kill at the end 


of it has, for the majority, already lost its chief appeal. 


Happily for all concerned, not least the stag, fox or otter, there 
are signs that hunting in its present guise will die of its own 
_ accord, For one thing the cost has become prohibitive to many — 


who were formerly in a position to count the fun well worth it. 


For another, there is. today a strict watch kept on the activities 


of the hunting fraternity. Such bodies as the League against 


Cruel Sports and the National Society for the Abolition of 


Cruel Sports are constantly vigilant to observe and report upon 
what actually happens, The press, too, gives more and more 
space to any ‘ misadventures’ in hunting, and on the whole the 
case is stated with a proper impartiality. Finally, there is already 
a notable change among the general run of country people them- 
selves. The old-fashioned farm-hand, for instance, starved for 
colour, fond of horses, and bred to obsequiousness, has mostly 
given place to the mechanic, whose outlook grows yearly more 
urban, who prefers a tractor to a horse anyway, and whose 
thoughts are at least his own. Perhaps that day may not be so 
far away, after all, when legislation against hunting may be 
possible because it will no longer lose votes but may even win 
them. 
C. HENRY WARREN 


Theory versus Theatre 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht. By John Willett. 
Methuen. 36s. 


WHEN BRECHT WAS IN EXILE he put an inscription on his house: 
‘The truth is concrete’. If he had not disliked Goethe so much 
he might have remembered a companion piece and put that up 
too: ‘All theory is grey’. By keeping this in mind he would 
have saved himself a lot of time and us a lot of exasperation. 
For an irrational man he was greatly given to reason, like so many 
of his compatriots, When they turn to art they want to go one 
better than God; they try to explain their creation, This, as 
Johnson said of the man who married twice, is a triumph of hope 
over experience. But still they do it. 

Brecht’s theory is not continuous, If it had been we should 
never have heard of him. It starts from the middle period of his 
activity, from about 1930. It contains impressive words like 

“Verfremdungseffekt’. It postulates that man is a rational crea- 
ture and that the purpose of theatrical art is to persuade by 
coldly presenting facts to the spectator’s fine critical judgment. 
Art is to become science, possible only if man is a sceptical 
machine, Even politicians no longer believe this—if they ever did. 
But that Brecht, a practical man of the theatre, should have 
held this stubborn political view is astonishing. 

Fortunately Brecht, like most people, was irrational enough to 
say one thing and do something quite different. His art is more 
convincing than his theory. His big plays like Mother Courage 
succeed because of old-fashioned dramatic virtues that add up to 
the one element he was at pains to exclude from his theoretical 
theatre—emotional involvement of the audience. So it is not 
surprising that in later utterances he modified his views and in 
the ‘ Kleines Organon’ of 1948 became downright human: ‘ Let 
us treat the theatre as a place of entertainment, as is proper in 
an aesthetic discussion, and try to discover which type of enter- 
tainment suits us best’, His genuine contributions to the theatre 
came as a reaction to the ranting and pretentiousness of the stage 
as he found it. Every generation knows, at the age of twenty, 
that its vision of life is the only true one. The new generation 
in Germany around 1918 had particular reason to believe this. 
Young Brecht’s revolutionary swing took him at first too far from 
the unchanging basis of drama, but even then he established the 
principles that were later to give power to his famous Berliner 
Ensemble, Of these the most enduring were objectivity in pre- 
sentation and absolute concentration on essentials, since ‘ what- 
ever does not further the narrative harms it’. These are by no 
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eer to have | its own peAriceel force: 
that attracts layer after layer of irre- 
levant ornament, so that the call for 
simplicity is always necessary and 
always refreshing. And usually 
ignored. 

Mr, Willett’s book is the first full- 
length study in English. He gives us 
the facts without much speculation. 
He also presents a remarkable collec- 
tion of illustrations, mostly of original 
stage productions, which are integral 
to the text. He begins with a short 
survey of the contents of each play, 
with its history, then studies Brecht 
under eight aspects: the subject 
matter, the language, theatrical in- 
| . fluences, the music, theatrical practice, 
the theory, politics, and the English 
ball aspect. The last of these ‘ aspects ” is 
> an interesting and angry essay on the ~ 
present state of the English theatre 
and the need for a Brechtian explosion 
-here. Before this he plots out the 
a4 nature of the dramatist’s work and 
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y. shows it against the social background, 
i the Munich cabarets, the workers’ 
. movement, the shadow of Nazism. 
: This book ‘is almost an ‘ official’ 
2 survey, written as it is with the co- 
a operation of Brecht’s relatives and 
; associates, As such it is not a vehicle or claws as at Sheringham 


of criticism, There is about it a kind 
of holy hush, the sort of atmosphere 
one would expect to find in the newly opened ‘ Brecht-Archiv’ 
Berlin, where Brecht’s papers are preserved in yet another Teu- 
tonic temple to the arts. As a presentation of known facts the 
book is admirable and unfussy. 
p IpRIS PARRY 


Charm of the Wood Carver 


Minor English Wood Sculpture 1400- 1550. 
By Acihde Gardner. Tiranti. 21s. ; . 


THIS IS A DELIGHTFUL BOOK. Mr. Arthur Gardner, by expanding 
a paper originally read before the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion and by lavishly illustrating it with 170 photographs from his 
own unique collection, has produced a fascinating account of the 
little carved figures and animals which can be found in endless 
variety on the bench-ends in many English parish churches. 

The fifteenth century was an age of prosperity when many 


It was, as Mr. Gardner points out, ‘ the great period of the parish 

church, just as the twelfth had been that of the monasteries and 

the thirteenth that of the cathedrals’. It was, too, an age of 

preaching, one that led to ‘ backed’ benches which enabled people ~ 
to sit and listen to sermons in comfort. Here, then, was a new 

field for the carver to exercise his skill, and it is these seats, 

designed for the ordinary members of the congregation, with 

which Mr. Gardner deals, and not with the more elaborate stalls 

and misericords of cathedrals or collegiate foundations. 

The remarkable fact i is, as Mr. Gardner points out although he 
cannot explain it, that ‘ elaborately carved benches are found in 
considerable numbers in only two regions: East Anglia and the 
West Country *. Moreover, there is a striking difference i in style. 
In Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall the bench-ends ‘ are mostly 
square-headed and carving is relegated to the main face’. This 
wider surface enabled the carver to depict, besides pairs of saints, 
such things as ships in full sail (e. Bs Bishop’s Lydeard), windmills 
(e.g., North Cadbury), a mercer in his shop cs g., East meas 
heraldic shields, and so on. ; 


‘Cats crawl over benches at Cley and Wiggenhall St. 
German, but usually have a mouse or bird in their teeth 


Wiggenhall St. German’ 
From ‘ Minor English Wood Sculpture ’ 


parish churches were either enlarged or rebuilt on a grander scale. - 


by < ‘ poppy-heads ’, , and little figure 
of birds, animals, and men perch or 
crawl wherever they can find a foot-- 

hold. Some of these benches, such as 

the well-known series at Wiggenhall 

St. Mary, Norfolk, reach an excep- ' 
tionally high standard of craftsman- 
ship; others are obviously the work 

of the ,village carpenter and are of 
varying degrees of proficiency. Some- 

times he seems to have based himself — 

on the pictures in the popular 
-Bestiaries, such as the well-known 
representation of the Skiapod on a 
bench-end at Dennington, Suffolk, or 

the delightful Tigress with her 
Mirror at  Lakenheath, Suffolk. 
Sometimes he was content to depict 

saints with their emblems, sometimes 

he carved such beasts as he knew 

or imagined, But all alike are delight- 

ful. 

A few years ago I was asked by the 
rector of a parish which was inti- 
mately connected with horse-racing 
and fishing whether or not he ought to 
approve of a design for a new screen 
for his church which included carved - 
panels representing a racehorse and a 
trout. The medieval man would have 
been untroubled by such doubts. To 
him all God’s creatures, good or bad, 
grave or gay, had a place in God’s 
house, and moral lessons could be drawn from all alike. 

It is the enchanting variety of these carvings that Mr. Gardner 
discusses with much learning in this beautifully produced little 
book, It can be recommended without qualification, 

LAWRENCE E, TANNER 


In the Suburb 


Autumn weather in the suburb 

comes for the leaves that hang above the park; 
severed from their drying branches, 

they tumble down the blue before the dark 


[reproduced here] and at 


‘ 


in which the lamps comfort uneasy women, ii 
and a child loiters, like a tramp, from school, __- 
scribbling a face across the pavement 

and underlining it with ‘ is a fool’. 


Far away, though still it can endanger 

our corners of peace, another, graver place 
sends news of floods and rustic fires: 

we hear of thickets where the wild beasts pace 


to and fro between the frost and flame 

all night, and staré with red-rimmed eyes 
_ out of their wilderness towards the 

fearful cage where a companion dies. 


We also, in our seeming quiet 

feel close the dark wood and the cave 

from which we came not long ago, 

that bear more hardly on us than the grave; 


and hearing the stealthy noises of the night : 5 
and the more alarming gaps } = 

of silence creeping like nothing that can move, “ho 2° ieee 
cannot believe in streets or maps. 2) lar iat 


| reading . 


Ralph Ricketts 


- BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND — 
R138: net 

A new novel by the author of 

The Manikin.—‘‘Very bright 

: original both in 

its conception and its style.” 

—DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman) 


GREEN 


AND GOLD 


Stories and Poems 
from Bengal © 
Edited by 
Humayun Kabir 
16s. net 
A selection of writings of 
contemporary Bengali authors 


hitherto unknown abroad. 
They show in the variety of 


_their experience and the fine- 


ness of their perception, the 
vitality of a rich tradition. 


Chapman & Hall 


= 


| Agracious welcome 


to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-hottle 
s Also Magnums 36]- 


THE MIRROR OF LIGHT 
‘FROM THE NOTEBOOKS 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 

| OF RADIESTHESIA LB ee AE cana 

: by Abbé Mermet Most of the notes of which this book 
is composed were used as a basis for 


A textbook for practitioners and students, talks to his associates: others had been 
generally regarded as the great classic work _ put by for future use. Rodney Collin 
on Radiesthesia. Published in France under _ had collected them as material for 
‘the title of Comment F’Opere, over 50,000 those who have passed beyond the 

| copies have been sold and it has been awarded preliminary stage of self-study. 
a prize by the French National Society 7% x 47, 92 pages, 135 6d. net 
for the Encouragement of Public Welfare. PE ely AEE AA 
Demy 8v0, 232 pp, 18 diagrams, 255 net 


VINCENT STUART LTD 55 WELBECK STREET LONDON WI 


Published today 


Fountain of Justice 


JOHN WU 18/- NET 


Formerly Chief Justice of the Provisional Court of Shanghai 


An examination, both philosophical and historical, of the 
Common Law and of its relationship to the natural law, on 
which it is based. 


Play it Cool, Sister 
LUCILE HASLEY 12/6 NET 


Another book of delightful nonsense and excellent good, 
sense from the hilarious pen of the author of Reproachfully 
Yours and The Mouse Hunter. 


The Holy Rule 
DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 35]- NET 


A twentieth century commentary on the Rule of Life which 
St. Benedict wrote for his monks some 1400 years ago. 


An Approach 
to Modern 
Physics 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


famous dictionaries 


Webster’s New 


International 


Dictionary 


(1957 copyright edition) 


The finest all-purpose diction- 
ary in the English language, 


with the largest vocabulary of 


any—600,000 entries, many of 
them by world-renowned ex- 
perts in the subjects dealt with. 
The ‘ Big Webster ’ is as richly 
informative as a multi-volume 
encyclopaedia. 3,352 pages. 
Thousands of illustrations. 
£15 1558. net, in r or 2 volumes. 


Webster’s 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


Abridged directly from the 
great New International, main- 
taining the same high standard 
of scholarship. For the student 
and general reader. Over 
125,000 entries. 50s. net. 
( Thumb-indexed style, Gos. net.) 


Prospectus of all 5 of the 
WEBSTER dictionaries from: 
Grebell & Sons Ltd.; 6 
Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 


science 


The Risen Christ 
CARYLL HOUSELANDER 8/6 NET 


Christ’s Passion would be meaningless if He did not rise 
‘from the dead; in this book the author concentrates not on 
His life as it ended on Calvary, but on His life as it began 
anew for Him and for us with His Resurrection. 


SHEED AND WARD 


PAST and 
PUPUORE 


The history magazine with 
a forward look. 


Send for free specimen issue to: — 


34, HILLGATE PLACE, LONDON, w.8 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE, 


D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


and. Edition, revised and en- 
larged, of one of the best post- 
war science books for the 
general reader. Completely up- 
to-date, with information on 
ZETA and other important 
developments of the last three 
years. Illustrated. 275. 6d. net. 


ABELL’ 


INVEST IN 


CITY of COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


51% FOR 6 to 10 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 


City Treasurer (L.) Council House, 
Coventry 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Buried Treasure 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO a Bedouin shepherd boy 
climbed the limestone crags in the wilderness 
of Judaea near the Dead Sea. 
He was trying to round up a 
stray goat; but he chanced to 
throw a stone into a cave; it 
hit pottery; the pots contained 
parchment scrolls wrapped in 
linen; and so one of the classic 
archaeological finds of the cen- 
tury was made. Later excava- 
tion produced more scrolls, 
most of them dating from the 
time of Christ; the remains 
were also found of an Essene 
monastery at Qumran (destroy- 
ed by the Romans in A.D. 68) 
where the scrolls were prob- 
ably written. All this we saw 
reconstructed in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, a fascinating film 
shown late last Thursday night 
and well worth waiting up for. 
Among the scrolls was an in- 
ventory of buried treasure— 
possibly the ‘secret treasure’ 
of the great Temple at Jeru- 
salem, dispersed and hidden 
2,000 years ago at the time of 
the Jewish struggles with Rome. 
Kenneth Harris then ques-- 
tioned experts in the 
studio about this dis- 
covery. No one claimed 
Sie thessiero L's 
would alter fundamen- 
tal Christian beliefs; 
but, apart from pro- 
viding manuscripts of 
Isaiah, for instance, 
older by 1,000 years 
than anything known 
hitherto, the  serolls 
include texts which interpret the ancient 
prophets in a way very like that of the New 
Testament. The Essenes, a Jewish sect, may 
well have had points in common with, and 
have influenced, primitive Christianity. As Dr. 
Schonfield pointed out, the scrolls may bring 
Judaism and Christianity, separated for nine- 
teen centuries, closer together. In addition, the 
scrolls prove that there was a monastic literary 
tradition in Palestine at the time of Christ. All 
this was exciting enough to keep me awake: I 
don’t think Mr. Harris need have apologized 
quite so much to the ‘man in the street’ for 
not providing anything as crudely sensational 
as certain popularizers may have tried to sug- 
gest. Facts like these cannot help being dramatic. 
There were two notable interviews last week: 
though ‘interview’ isn’t quite the word for 
Bertrand Russell’s appearance in John Free- 
man’s ‘Face to Face’ series: perhaps table- 
talk in a great tradition, spoken autobiography. 
Imagine if we had Coleridge on record like this. 
Anyway, Mr. Freeman asked all the right ques- 
tions and—what is rarer—none of the wrong 
ones, and scrupulously refused to let himself 
appear on the screen at all. So we had the great 
man to himself for three-quarters of an hour. 
; He began by reading his own mock-obituary, as 


emotion out of politics, — 


ie 


"CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


intended for The Times: a splendid piece of 
ironic parody. He then went back over his life, 
but without the least nostalgia, He recalled his 
discovery of mathematics—‘I thought it the 
loveliest stuff in the world, I couldn’t believe 
there could be anything so nice’; and his entry 
into politics, when the first world war drove 


him from his Platonic ivory tower 
to follow the unconventional radi- 
calism of his family. There followed 
' pacifism, imprisonment, loss of his 
_ Trinity fellowship; in the second 
world war he was orthodox and patriotic, with 
the result that he lost his job again, this time 
because of his views on 
sexual matters. 
Lord Russell related all 
this with amusement and 
without resentment, though 
he thinks fanaticism the 
world’s worst evil. His 
final message to posterity 
was twofold: don’t tamper 
with the facts, and be tol- 
erant. I wonder if posterity 
will notice that the prophet 
of reason had one odd 
lapse; he would have been 
prepared to go to war with 
Russia to force her to 
agree at a time when only 
America had the bomb. If 
even Russell cannot keep 


what chance, one wonders, 
have the politicians? 3 
When Pablo Casals was 
interviewed (on film, in 
‘Monitor’) all that was 
needed was the gentlest of 


‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’ on March 5: the entrance to 

one of the caves where the scrolls were found, and (left) 

two segments of a scroll engraved on copper containing 
an inventory of buried treasure 


‘Forgotten Men’ on March 3, third in the series ‘It Happened to Mi 
two men collecting water in the rubbish-dump where they live 
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prompting, and this his pupil, Madeleine Foley 
‘duly supplied. At his home in Prades, wher 
he retired in voluntary exile when Franco too 
over his country, this great man and artis 
talked simply and eloquently about his life 
After mastering the violin at six, and after . 
brief flirtation with a one-stringed gourd, h 
heard someone play the ’cellc 
and that decided him. He pu 
on one of his early records, | 
sentimental ballad, and listenec 
nodding and smiling, as muc! 
as to say, that’s the way to play 
‘A piece of trash, said Mis 
Foley with youthful intransi 
gence. Casals beamed: ‘I lov 
it’, he said. I liked his gestur 
when conducting at Barcelona 
he insisted on finishing the las 
rehearsal (the Beethoven Ninth 
with/ magnificent appropriate 
ness) though Franco’s troop 
were already at the gates. As fo 
Realpolitik, his views are thos 
of Russell. ‘ This is a world i 
-which every wrong is possibl 
-and accepted’. ‘But’, he said 
_.fI do not accept it’, and fo 
twenty years has sustained hi 
anger and protest while remain 
ing the gentlest and least so 
phisticated of men. We left hin 
playing a sad folk-song whicl 
seemed to speak of all he hac 
given up‘and all he had there 
by won. 
In ‘ Forgotten Men’ (Marcl 
3) we visited a rain-sodde1 
rubbish-dump in the north o 
England, and met Captain Re: 
of the Salvation Army anc 
some of the down-and-outs ht 
and his wife look after: 
‘Jimmy ’, a former drug-addict and ‘ protector 
of prostitutes; ‘Johnnie’, who had been five 
times in gaol but thought a night in the dis. 
used brick-kilns of this grim shanty town among 
methylated-spirit addicts was worse, They al 
sounded remarkably cheerful, and Hywel Davie: 
managed to match their lack of self-pity witt 
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brisk objectivity. Not for the first time, the 
of fact made most of the dramas 
up about the lower depths seem cosy 
d sentimental. 
K. W. GrANSDEN 


DRAMA 
| Policeman’s Week 


2 MET THE Force in force last week. In the 

Fones Saga (March 4) there was P.C. 
rosser showing a blind eye to the dubious 
roceedings in Davy’s signal-box. I must con- 
ess to finding those humours of the railway 
ervice in wildest Wales a trifle wearisome by 
iow, but the green light is up, no doubt with 
yublic approval, and on they go. Three nights 
ater we had the comprehending and even com- 
jassionate attitude of Ted Willis in the Dixon 
9f Dock Green series, which sometimes gives the 
mpression of having been written by a Public 
Relations Officer for the men in blue. In the 
pisode called The Whizz Gang we learned 
something about the quick-fingered craft of 
hose whom the Elizabethans called nips and we 
all whizz boys; but the story was a thin one 
ind the interest now is mainly centred on the 
Jomesticity of Dock Green’s amiable Section. 
dow long will it be before P.C. Penney nerves 
uimself for matrimony? And we cannot have 
Sergeant Grace Millard remaining a spinster 
‘or ever. A match for her would add to the 
general cosiness of the Green where the Station 
ife sometimes seems to be one copper’s ‘ cuppa’ 
iter another, and the ‘ Sarge’ becomes steadily 
ess flinty. 

Hancock, too, had got mixed up in a Station 
dentity parade in his Friday half-hour. The 
week’s helping was not one of the richest, but 
dancock touches nothing that he does not 
idorn. Campbell Singer never puts a foot wrong 
whether in uniform or as a plain-clothes member 
of ‘ the brains department’. But this time he was 
here to see that Tony got unfair play. There 
S no more eloquent mask than Hancock’s to 
ecord the sufferings of the just in an unjust 
world, and who would miss those despairing 
side-glances of Sidney James as Hancock once 
more betrays a nature without guile? 

On Sunday viewers were again given an out- 
ng with the truncheoneers. A Policeman’s Lot, 
xy Christopher Bond, was one of the Whitehall 
Theatre shows presented by the ever-grinning, 
sver-gormless, and widely popular character 
Sresented by Brian Rix. This was confidently 
abelled ‘a new farce’. If it be new to sit on 
nelmets, smash china, and end up with a helter- 
skelter round the kitchen, I suppose the sub- 
itle was justified. There was some fresh but 
overworked business with the handcuffs—two 
policemen were sharing the bracelets—but other- 
wise the routine of drollery was so faithfully 
Sbserved that the evening was a conservative 
sducation. The company plodded loyally on 
through the familiar antics without the help of 
any flavour in the dialogue. If we are to have 

with the Force I would prefer it to be madly 
fantastic, being old enough to remember the 
Keystone Cops and the larger lunacy of Ernie 
Lotinga’s Bluebottles. 

It is now fashionable to speak of feeble charac- 
fers as ‘ wets’ or ‘ drips’. Using that vocabulary, 
we might describe Stella’s flat, in The Birthday 

Denis Constanduros (March 3), as a consider- 

le puddle. She celebrated the occasion by 
dining out with John, as moist a bachelor as 
was ever dominated by an invalid Mum. Being 

unattached she had her eyes on this good, 

and apparently moronic invertebrate; but 
Mum was in the way. Her son Peter lay 

ply about in Stella's flat, studying vaguely 

an examination and unable to make up his 
mind whether to go off to digs or to stay with 


. 
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his mother. Stella could 
not decide whether she was 
being too possessive or not. 
In any case, he was nothing 
much to possess and one 
could not for a moment care 
what became of him. There 
was one character who had 
a mind of her own, Stella’s 
secretary. Inexplicably in 
love with the young man 
and getting only a wet an- 
swer, she walked out of it 
all. It was a departure well 
justified. 

I am not one to claim that 
drama must always be strong 
stuff; the weak can have 
their own pathetic fascina- 
tion; but this picture of 
flapping indecision was 
merely tiresome, especially 
since the unfortunate players 
found themselves wrapped 
up in dialogue as wet as a 
sea-mist. Here were talents, 
but no scope for them. Helen Cherry consoled 
the eye and did all that could be done for Stella. 
Jack Allen, condemned to play the ‘drip’ that 
was her bachelor-friend, could not have been 
more sympathetically damp. Angela Crow gave 
some reality to the dry little secretary. But the 
men seemed to be in such need of a good slap 
that some viewers may have been tempted to 
get up and shake their sets. 

Is there any more fun to be got out of the 
small-town concert? The answer seems to be 
that chestnuts can still be hot in the mouth 
and satisfying as a snack if the roaster is in- 
genious enough to add some personal flavouring. 
Eric Sykes, lean and lugubrious as the much- 
vexed manager of Gala Opening, with Hattie 
Jacques, neither lean nor lugubrious, as his ally 
gave us an hour on March 7 which had some 
elements of Goonery and was a welcome change 
from the Saturday regulars. Mr. Sykes stood 
amid the debris and débacle of the goings-on 
at Grapplewick, with both the curved stance 
and the puzzled spirit of a question-mark; he 
set out distractedly to answer his own problems, 


Tim Seely (standing) as Peter, Jack Allen as John, 
and Helen Cherry as Stella in The Birthday on 
March 3 
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Brian Rix (left) as P.C. Percy Hobson and Leo Franklyn as Police 
Sergeant Albert Blunt in A Policeman’s Lot on March 8 


but became involved with song, dance, and 
dramatic sketch. When finally a conflagration 
broke out, one knew that he if anyone would be 
a Casabianca and stand wondering and waiting 
on the burning deck. I could cotton on to some 
more of his methods of raising a laugh: so I 
shall look for more of what Alan Melville 
might call Sikotherapy when his alphabetical 
exercise reaches the letter S. 

Garry Halliday, offered to the children on 
Saturdays, seems to be at least as good an 
escapade in Crookery Nook as are most of the 
supposedly adult excursions in that corner. But 
surely Garry was being a bit of a simpleton in 
walking into that Dutch windmill where his re- 
ception was bound to be as hot as in a Dutch 
oven. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
An Aural Victory 


THE PRODUCTION of This Day in Fear last week 
was interesting because the play was written for 
television and is one of the few television pieces 
that has been adapted for sound broadcasting. It 
was written by Mr. Malcolm A. Hulke and Mr. 
Eric Paice and was adapted by Miss Cynthia 
Pughe. The plot is slight and involves a man 
being threatened by forces larger than most of 
us encounter in our lives. The normal version of 
this sort of plot features mysterious foreigners 
preying on an ordinary man in circumstances 
that one accepts as fictional. But This Day in 
Fear featured members of the I.R.A. threatening 
James Coogan (Mr. Allan McClelland) with 
execution for his part in betraying ‘a member 
of the movement some five years previously. 

It used all the stock means for creating 
suspense: the mysterious telephone call, the 
strangers encountered in the street, the threaten- 
ing letter. But one found oneself believing in it 
because the mysterious foreigners were Irishmen 
and because they acted in a manner that was 
credible to anyone who is accquainted-with the 
fanaticism of the ‘ Army’. Perhaps it is to Miss 
Pughe’s credit that this play seemed to have been 
written for radio rather than for television. De- 
prived of visual images the suspense depended 
entirely upon the sound of the voices. Where the 
viewer knows too soon that the man in the 
I.R.A. raincoat is going to make a telephone call, 
the listener has to wait for the voice. The voices 
in this production therefore played a vital part; 
a part that they were denied on television. 
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Though ae climax in Coogan’s sensi deer hedae 
villa achieved a claustrophobic effect on the 
screen, it was more successful on the radio be-. 
cause one could hear those voices cornering the 
erstwhile hero. There was a trick ending which 
revealed Coogan as O’Connor, the great hero of 
the movement. But this too was credible in a 
Hibernian context and allowed the authors to 
comment on the sad Irish fact that the myth is 
often greater than the man. 

The Second Chance was an inconclusive con- 
versation which took place in an officers’ mess 
in 1945. The officers are members of a para- 


chute battalion waiting to invade Malaya. Their 


way of life is upset by the arrival of a new 
Colonel (Mr. Ernest Clark) who wants to redeem 
himself for a military disaster in Sicily. One of 
the officers, Ian Jesby (Mr. Kenneth Fortescue) 
was with him in Sicily, and the Colonel main- 
tains that he was responsible for the Sicilian 
débacle. When the battalion goes on manoeuyres 
the Colonel and the young officer drop from the 
same plane. But Jesby drops to his death and 
doubts are raised in the mess about the Colonel’s 
part in the affair. These doubts remain incon- 
clusive because one of the other officers quite 
incredibly tears up a note from Jesby without 
reading it. The Colonel’s honour is protected at 
the expense of dramatic credibility. Though the 
officers all sounded like officers, and Mr, Archie 
Campbell used Indian effects subtly, I won- 
dered why Mr. P. E. Taylor did not make his 
characters more definite. 

The Veldt, by Mr. Ray Bradbury, made ex- 
cellent listening. Mr. Bradbury is inspired by 
Poe rather than H. G. Wells and his work ought 
to be described as science fantasy rather than 
science fiction. The fantasy of The Veldt is 
that an ordinary family has a room in which 
a screen presents the things and places that they 
want to see. These things become real at the 


instigation of the children, who want to see 


_ their parents eaten by lions. Mr. Frederick 
Bradnum made his cast speak slowly so that 
one could taste the growing horror. It would be 
nice to hear more of Mr. Bradbury’s stories done 
by Mr. Bradnum and Mr. Jack Pulman, who 
made the adaptation. 

Mr. Alan Kennington’s Local Colour was an 
anecdotal piece about the arrival of an American 
lady of the manor in a village where the woman 
in the lodge has two coloured children. The 
new lady of the manor offers the village one of 
her fields as a playground and at the same time 
evicts the woman with the two children. The 
village debates, and lamentably but understand- 
ably takes the field. Mr. Kennington makes the 
point that anti-colour-bar feeling has limits even 
in an English village. But having made this 
point he allows the American woman to depart. 
It seems that her prejudice stems from the fact 
that she herself had given birth to a coloured 
child, 

IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


The Fashion in Dooms 


TWo TALKS THIS WEEK, in the Third, turned up 
as useful and complementary symptoms of the 
impasse, the hugger-mugger, which now accu- 
mulates—rather than develops—in present-day 
political thinking. Both were sermons; in fact 
this was the sub-title of Mr, Ernest Gellner’s 
address, but like the title, ‘ Prepare to Meet Thy 
Doom’, it was applied with a certain irony, Mr. 
Gellner stayed above the battle. Not so Professor 
Wright Mills: more than committed, he was 
furiously involved. Here, in fact, was something 


like an American Savonarola. And if neither talk 


made easy listening, it was not for want of 
- energy in delivery.* 
_ Brave New World and 1984 were the main 


a Sai 


texts of. Mr. Gahieds argument, Gilustrating the — 
twin dead-ends at which. opposite kinds of poli- 
in one case, the doped 


tical ‘ progress’ arrive: 
hedonism, the idiot welfare devised by an 
‘enlightened’ autocracy of hidden controllers; 


in the other, naked terrorism in the name of ~ 


equality. And in both cases all is for the worst, 
so far as: the individual is concerned, in the 
worst possible of worlds. Yes, it did occur to 
me to wonder if Voltaire might not have dis- 
missed both prophets as a pair of Dr. Panglosses 
in reverse. I doubt if he would have rated 


-rationalistic pessimism any higher than its oppo- 


site. But then he had a nice sense of the incalcul- 
able in human affairs, and unlike Orwell-Huxley, 
no taste for enormous generalities. 

We are now entering on the Fourth Epoch of 
civilization, announced Professor Wright Mills, 
in the tones of apocalypse. The age of enlighten- 


ment, with all its ideologies and their shibbo-. 


leths, is dead. Or if not, it ought to have suc- 
cumbed to the Professor’s rain of bullets. Quick- 
fire delivery was all on the speaker’s side here. 
But the conviction of his address—it was both 
eminently American and _ virulently anti- 
American—was not such as would always stand 
up to second thoughts. ‘Ideas of freedom and 
reason have become moot ’—he gave a disdainful 
hoot on the last word. But is it not rather that 
they mean either too much or too little to be 
serviceable any more as slogans or weapons of 
controversy ? 

There followed an appropriately frightful pic- 
ture of the overdeveloped society, devoid of 
‘significant craftsmanship or leisure’, in which 
the heir of Renaissance Man has become a 
‘cheerful robot ’ 
governed by a ‘panic for status’. ‘ Anxious 
obsolescence is now the American way of life’. 
And the whole great machine is run, by the 
generals and business-men, on a permanent war 
economy. For vehemence at least, Professor 
Wright Mills might compare with Dante or 
Macchiavelli on the Italy of their day. Corrup- 
tion, it seems, is a continuous process, and there 
is always a need for Jeremiahs. How far the 
panic in all this was justified—by the set-up in 
Omaha, say—would be hard to decide. The 
trouble with the whole picture was that one did 
want to see what the facts were, behind the 
facade of withering generalizations. But it is clear 
that the West has come to the end of its stock-in- 
trade of ideologies, and the last Utopia has been 
exploded. Whether this denotes bankruptcy, or a 
process of growing up, depends on how you look 
at it. And how the Fourth Epoch will take shape 
only Professor Wright Mills’s later fulminations 
will reveal. Two more, under the strangely ano- 
dyne title of ‘Culture and Politics’, 
follow. 

To turn to a fashion in fatalism: -the 
hundredth birthday of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ was cele- 


‘brated this week in Christopher Sykes’s pro- 


gramme, ‘ The Omar Khayyam Story’. Literary 
features of this sort are often constructed on a 
thesis, and tend to founder half-way through, 
with collapse of thesis. This one kept briskly to 
the facts, and never lost its narrative thread in 
following the weird and complicated odyssey of 


a single poem and its reputation. Granted that 


FitzGerald’s translation is a great poem, fit to 
rank with Ecclesiastes or The Song of Songs, 
why did it become such a rage, issuing from the 
presses of Britain and America in one suede- 
bound edition after another? Did its fatalism 
provide the necessary antidote to the age of 
progress? Then, FitzGerald’s peculiar shyness of 
his own product is another enigma. Whether he 
ever quite realized that a great poem had hap- 
pened to him remains obscure. 

Shades of innocuous silliness seemed to me to 
hover round another anniversary programme, 
‘The Hills of David’, for St. David’s Day. But 
birthday celebrations of — this kind, with a 


* Mr. Gellner’s talk will be printed in ‘THE LISTENER next week. Professor Wright Mills’s talk is on page 449 


, full of secret fears, and socially _ 


are to 


His-c expansive nail paiowiist once cones te 
turn all three of his questioners into adoptec 
children. 
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MUSIC 


A Bridge Restorec 


MUCH VALUABLE INFORMATION for the historiar 
of European culture as well as considerabl 
enjoyment for some interested listener possessec 


of a patient enquiring mind came from las 


week’s broadcasts of works by the Italian com: 
poser Goffredo Petrassi We here know 
comparatively little about contemporary Italiat 
music, much less than we do about American 
German, even French or Russia music of thes¢ 
times. The recent performances of Petrassi’: 
music—the concert on March 2 of orchestra 
and vocal music under his conductorship 
followed by his Pianoforte Concerto on March 4 
—afforded an opportunity to bridge this gay 
and reach an interim assessment of the work o} 
this particular representative of Italian creative 
music as practised today. 

I found it an interesting experience and, wit 
one exception, not a memorable one in the way 
that some new music, either because of it: 
attractiveness or for an equally positive distaste- 
ful quality, haunts the memory for days; so tha 
one is constrained to get to it as soon as possible 
again, if only to lay the ghost. The exceptior 
here was the set of four ‘ Sacred Hymns’ (twe 
for tenor, two for baritone, excellently sung by 
Duncan Robertson and John Cameron respec: 
tively) which seemed to me to have distinctior 
and individuality above the rest; especially ix 
the hymn Jesu dulcis memoria, a beautiful ex- 
panse of ecstatic expressiveness. Four dance: 
from the ballet about Don Quixote proved, ever 
away from the stage, a diverting entertainment 
This is a telling example of the music of hallu- 
cination, The third concerto for orchestra 
entitled Récréation concertante, is, like Bartok’ 
concerto for orchestra (the name a very slende1 
link), a display piece for the various instruments 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra made muck 
of its excitement and nothing of its technica: 
difficulties. 

The Piano Concerto came over from thi 
Festival Hall in a thoroughly satisfactory per- 
formance by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestre 
under Nino Sanzogno. The work could not have 
been more propitiously presented for those hear- 
ing it for the first time; the solo performance by 
Pietro Scarpini of Florence was always delight- 
ful to listen to and was, I felt, absolutely 
authoritative. Petrassi writes here in a manne 
by turns ejaculatory (as in the orchestral opening 
to the concerto) and expansive, the latter the 
province of the piano writing which is elaborate 
in its ornate virtuosity. Hindemith has beer 
mentioned with Petrassi; but in this concerto the 
noticeable affinities were with Stravinsky and, in 
the penultimate variation from the second move- 
ment and again in the finale, with Prokofiev. 

Mozart’s Zaide, fragmentary though it be, i: 
always worth listening to, if only for the en- 
trancing quartet in the second act. Not a word 
may be heard or, if heard, understood as apper- 
taining to any idea that may once have made 
sense. Yet the music is of such a compelling 
quality, and has such strong character, that one 
quickly gives in, ceasing to try to discover what 
was the tricky little dénouement the singers are 
struggling to unravel and simply listening to the 
lovely sounds and patterns Mozart has created. 
It happened that the singers in the re-broadcas 
last week were expert not only in voice pro 
tion but also got a fair amount of the text 
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ERNARD. STEVENS belongs to a 
group of English composers now in 
their early forties who were unlucky in 
y their date of birth. In 1939 they had 
, just finished their studies, and the war 
ndered them from making any reputation until 


three years between them and Britten had 
med to a dozen, and the equally small gap 
een them and Fricker, a few years their 
ior, had vanished. The outstanding successes 
‘these two composers robbed the works of the 
iddle group of some of the attention that they 
d, and in other circumstances ‘might have 
sjoyed. 

Among Stevens’s fellow-victims were Hum- 


chard Arnell, all of whom have reached a 
heatre (Gardner with his opera The Moon and 
xpence, the other three with ballets). Searle 
ind Gardner have also periodically made a 


ind choral works: Stevens has done little in 

ese directions. An opera that he was working 
i with Montagu Slater (the librettist of 
ritten’s Peter Grimes) has been at a standstill 
ince Slater’s death. (An important theme from 
opera appears in the song Lunar Attraction, 
e second of a group of three published under 


uded in the first of the two Programmes to 
broadcast.) His only symphony is the early 
Symphony of Liberation (1945), which was 
warded first prize in the Daily Express Victory 
competition in 1946, but has not been heard 
. Otherwise he thas written for orchestra 
a Dance Suite, recently completed and now 
ting its first performance, a few smaller 
s, and two concertos, neither of which 
any mark. One of them, for violin, was 
early (1943), and the later one (1952) was 
- cello, a difficult instrument for a concerto, 
nd ‘completely out of the running for a popu- 
‘success. The demand even for the great nine- 
viet cello concertos is very limited. 


1c Distinguished of his Group 
A Although in this sense the least successful of 
| group, ee is in some ways the most 
istinguished. He lacks the natural liveliness 
id variety of ie oaion of Gardner, or the bold 
berance of expression of Searle, and he does 
ittempt the range of either, but i in what he 
do ih more consistent and serious. Much 
: st work has gone into a series of instru- 
ate Page for piano solo or small chamber 
semble, with piano. works 
pe his total output, from 
fae PAD, aoe 1, to the 
5 30, which will 


for his popularity, which 


were nearly thirty. By then the gap of two 


ey Searle, John Gardner, Denis AplIvor, and 


ightly wider public, mainly with works for the 


‘ong if not lasting impression with symphonic 


title The Palatine Coast, which will be in- 


tare but not es enough fe the Lyra 
Quartet, has distinction beyond its obvious com- 
petence. The set of divertimenti played by the 
Virtuoso Wind Quintet is a later work; by then 


Bridge had shifted the mantle of Brahms from 


his back. The songs wear less well. John Ireland 
has done all that infinitely better. 


By as MASON 


have its first performance at a public concert in 
London this month. Many of them approach 


sonata dimensions, but Stevens has generally - 


preferred to avoid both the form and the name, 
which is used only in the Violin Sonata and the 
Piano Sonata (each in a single movement), and 
by implication in the Piano Trio, Op. 3. Of 
the other works, two are in the form of theme 
and variations, one for piano solo, the other for 
string quartet. There are four works called Fan- 
tasia, three of them based on borrowed themes 
—on Giles Farnaby’s Dreame (piano solo), on a 
theme by Dowland (violin and piano), and on 
The Irish Ho-Hoane (piano duet). The fourth 
Fantasia, on original material, is for two violins 
and piano. The remaining instrumental works 
are a Ballad and a set of Five Inventions, both 
for piano, and an Introduction and Allegro, for 
two pianos. 

This avoidance of the sonata expresses more 
than a personal disinclinatiom on Stevens’s part. 
Until the Russian intervention in Hungary he 
was a member of the Communist Party and was 
prominently connected with the Workers’ Music 
Association. Although he has not been so ex- 
plicit as Alan Bush about his musical aims, he 
has been, and is still, strongly influenced by 
communist aesthetics. He is not by tempera- 
ment-a ‘popular’ composer, and he has not 
tried to make himself one, but he has tried to 
keep his music simple enough in form, in 
thematic organization and in texture, and 
familiar enough in harmonic and melodic 
vocabulary, for its natural austerity of content, 
idiom, and tone not to be forbidding to the 


. ordinary listener. 


His means of doing this, and his general 
technical and idiomatic resource, have varied 
relatively little from work to work, except for a 
steady increase in skill and subtlety. Usually 
two or three basic thematic motives provide all 
the material, the handling of which is inventive 
but not far-reaching or complex. A two- or 
three-bar phrase of melody or a short, distinc- 
tive progression of chords is the most usual kind 
of basic motive. The melodic ones are usually 
fairly confined in compass, and are given a dis- 
tinctive shape by a well-defined rhythm and 
by the contrast of one or two strong intervals 
with a general flowing scale-movement. In the 
harmonic ones the distinctive character is in the 
progression rather than in the chords them- 
selves, which are often common triads. 

The relationship of later thematic incidents to 


‘these motives is always close and easily dis- 


cerned. In the early Violin Sonata and Piano 
Trio it is perhaps too closely and persistently 
maintained. Some of the main motives are 
almost too elementary, and are not developed 


.with enough variety to sustain such extended 


forms. Otherwise these are neatly shaped works, 
and are already characteristic in texture, with a 


ital, had th Ww 
iscovery lately unearthed and here present : 


material a researcher will be glad to have 
hand. For the general public they are “no great 
shakes ’. 
form of a slow waltz, had a certain wayward ~ 
charm. They were exquisitely played, as indeed — 
was the whole programme. 

Scott GODDARD 


The Music Bi Bernard Eick 


‘The: first of two programmes of Stevens’ $ music ‘will be broadcast at 10.15 p.m. on Friday, March 20 (Third) 


predominance of simple, scale-like counterpoint 
in two or three parts, freely, purposefully, and 
euphoniously mixing a variety of melodic scales 
or modes within the key. This has remained 
Stevens’s contrapuntal method, while his forms 
and thematic technique have grown freer and 
more subtle. Even in the Five Inventions for 
piano, Op. 14 (1949), deliberate studies in 
thematic and harmonic inversion, he success- 
fully conceals the compositional device and 
creates five spontaneously expressive, unstrained 
and-effective pieces that in freedom of invention 
and technique would be worthy of one of the 
later books of Mikrokosmos. 


The 1954 Piano Sonata 


What this particular technical problem did- 
involve was a complexity of harmony not nor- 


mally encountered in Stevens’s music? He ap- 
proached a similar complexity again in the 
opening bars of the later Piano Sonata (1954). 
Here a progression of three chords, each related 
to the next by a single common note, is repeated 
four times in diminishing note-values, a minor 
third higher each time. But in the free varia- 
tions on this progression, which form the first 
section of the work, he spreads and thins out 
the harmony. The opening bars here are not so 
much a motive for expansion and development 
as a solid harmonic concentration which must 
be dissolved in fluid musical figuration to be- 
come usable. This harmonic ‘ theme’ reappears 


.for two final variations at the end of the third 


section. Although the three sections are themati- 
cally completely independent, and might well 
be separate movements, they are so well unified 
that the effect of this return is perfectly natural 
and convincing. 

This is possibly Stevens’s finest work, though 
most of what he has written in recent years 
approaches the same level. Modest as the aims 
of his music seem, his achievement is a con- 
siderable one. Few composers today can present 
a serious and satisfying musical argument in 
simple terms upon simple propositions, or ex- 
press themselves in such terms with any depth 
of emotion. Whether or not the aesthetic pre- 
mises on which Stevens’s work is based are valid 
for other composers, his acceptance of them, in 
leading him to this success, has led him also 
to a distinctive ‘personal style, and has made his 
contribution to English music one of real if 
unspectacular originality and worth. 


Among recent publications on music are: Essays 
on Music, by Alfred Einstein (Faber, 21s.); Classics 
Major and Minor, by Eric Blom (Dent, 25s.); Duet 
for Three Hands, by Cyril Smith (Angus and 
Robertson, 18s.); Second Chorus, by Humphrey 
Lyttelton (Macgibbon and Kee, 15s.), and Nor- 
wegian Music: a Brief Survey, by Kristian Lange 
and Arne Ostvedt (Dobson, 15s.). 


for the first time on the air. Such scrapings by ae Oy; 
the barrel are not to be despised, since they are 
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. Clubs, it will be seen, is a lay-down. 
n No-trumps there are twelve tricks on 
and for the thirteenth declarer will prob- 
ly have to risk the finesse in hearts; this finesse, 
happened, was wrong. 

ence Reese and Boris meee es won 


’ y successful auction: 


_ WEST ok _ EAST 
¥ ‘Schapiro Reese 
; 4 © Z2NTS 
Ba oR Ye eeae ee 4C 


4HE most common criticism of chess is 

that it is far too difficult to be a good 

~ form of recreation. It takes time and 
ffort to become moderately proficient, and even 
one can never relax. At every move there 
ears a bewildering maze of possibilities, and 
right course can be found only after intricate 
ysis; and what a time it takes to finish just 
game! Again, chess is alleged to be anti- 
Two players get together for their own 
enjoyment and for an indefinite period 
become oblivious of the whole outside 
Id. Their activities have not even the saving 
of fostering the team spirit. Lastly, there 
some who look suspiciously on chess because 
impression they have that chess players are 
c and, in some cases, mad. I remember 
simultaneous exhibition some time ago, 
) overhearing afterwards a rather dubious 


; ‘I’ve met these chess experts before, 

one seems tobe sane’. 

true that a deal of effort is needed to 

an expert. If you like the game enough 
‘mini the saad On me Seereeys 


iinet fax from being: con 


nent paid to me by one of my opponents. — 


expert; it can be gained almost as 
learnt: ; 


628 Hance FRANKLIN arth TERENCE REESE 


The first bid was ehctchoral and the re- 
sponse of 2 NT showed a minimum of about 
8 points. At rubber bridge East would have bid 
the grand slam in clubs, but in a match- -pointed 

event one is tempted to go for the extra points 
at No Trumps. It was conceded by Schapiro, 
and confirmed by Franklin, Rodrigue, Mrs. F. 
Gordon, and Mrs. Markus, that his 6 No 
Trumps was a slight overbid: 5 No Trumps 
would have been enough. Over 5 No Trumps 
Reese might have bid the grand slam in clubs. 

This pair was not alone in going down in 
7 No Trumps. “Only one pair bid to Seven 
Clubs; three played in 6 No Trumps; and four 
in 7 No Trumps, all one down. —- 


“The second hand to be discussed was § also’ 


essentially a match-point problem. West holds: 
AKIS 98654 A763 #94 
_ With East-West vulnerable, the bidding goes: 


SOUTH ~~ WEST NORTH EAST 
1C No ay Ae Dble » 
3C ? 


What should West bid now? 

This problem also arose when Reese and 
Schapiro were playing. Schapiro bid Three Dia- 
monds and was doubled. Since East was under 


A ete) for his double of Two Clubs, and the 
cards lay badly, Three Diamonds doubled was 


two down. 

At rubber bridge there is little doubt that 
West should come in with Three Diamonds, 
but at match-point bridge some special con- 
siderations enter: East may not be strong, for 
at match points one has to contest the bidding 
more keenly: and if Three Diamonds is doubled 
and goes one down, vulnerable, that will be 


- minus 200 and a very bad result on a part-score 


hand. 


‘The panel was divided in its opinions on this © 


problem. Rodrigue and Mrs. Markus thought 
that West should double, Rodrigue saying that 
his double would be ‘responsive’, inviting 
partner to bid his suit; Mrs. Gordon thought 
that West should pass; Schapiro defended his 
Three Diamonds; Reese and Franklin made it 
close between a pass and a double. In actual 
play, the double would also not have been a 


success, for Three Clubs would just about have 


been made. 


Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will dis- 
cuss some more hands from the Masters Pairs 
next week. 


Chess Worth Playing? 


Baer. 92 BROAD BENT 
further quite modest effort. Keep at it a little 
more, and in addition to the pleasures of active 
play a whole new literature becomes available 
for your use. It can offer something for every 
requirement, from occasional browsing to con- 
centrated application. You can play through the 
games of masters, study tactics and strategy, 
master the essentials of your favourite openings, 
or try your hand at solving problems. The 
subject is inexhaustible; to the end of your life 
you can go on finding something new. 

That chess is a game for individuals is one 
of its attractions. You are free to play exactly 
as you please, and whether you do well or badly 


_ nobody will complain. A game can take a long 


time, but if that is what you want, why not? 
On the other hand there is a good deal of fun 
to be had in a game lasting no more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes. One simply forgoes detailed 
analysis and relies instead on general judgment 
and imagination to see one through. 

Finally, chess has few rivals for relieving a 
mind burdened with cares. It is impossible to go 
on worrying when you become really absorbed 


- over the chessboard. And, at the end, your 


worries have had time to settle and ‘shrink in the 
process. 


The game has been found to oid to every- 


conceivable kind of person, from the long- 
haired intellectual to the illiterate. The only sure 
test is a personal trial. For my own part, I am 


bound to say that all the arguments I have been 

putting forward have had very little weight one 

way or the other. I play chess because I like it. 
—From a talk in Network Three 


The Cherry 


In the gentle Spring 

hangs from its branch 

the flower so purely white: 
a thing of grace. 


The flower soon goes 
and silently 
a cherry comes 

to take its place. 


Look, children: 

what a surprise 

on a fine summer day 
its little fruit to see. 


The cherries sweet 

I gather quickly in, 

children, for you, 
amid the leaves. 


Freely adapted from the French 
of Eugéne Rambert, by DwicHt SMITH 


Wy Invest in STATE’ 
success and security 


+ INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY — 

» Equal to £8.14.0% gross where standard rate 

m4 applies. GUARANTEED FOR A FIXED 
TERM SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS’ 
PERIOD Bee 

i or 2/0 NETT 

‘ INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
investment shares subject to one-month notice~ ~~ 
of withdrayel Fe ie frig oes vo gross where. 

ASSETS EXCEED : we 
£11,000,000 
{ * 
™ _ No Depreciation 
q * 
Any amount accepted BUILDING SOCIETY, 
up to £5,000 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
j Ouer 25 years of progreddiue expansion 
Full particulars from the Secretary: 
THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 

; 9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8161 

a Ms 

% Are you a Trustee ? 

a . ree 

2 Your responsibilities can be 

g transferred, with confidence, 
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. THE PUBLIC 


, 


€ 


TRUSTEE — 


HIS SERVICES ARE 
* human, friendly and 
understanding 
* completely secret 
_* continuous 
* charged on an 
“at cost" basis 


% IF YOU ARE MAKING A WILL YOU CAN 
APPOINT HIM AS YOUR EXECUTOR, 
ALONE OR WITH OTHERS. 


~~. 


Oe ee, See 


For full details please write to 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE _\ 
(Dept. B), Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


806606966990599000005059089008090090000 


In partnership with her 
favourite armchair, it 
enables her to enjoy her 
meals by the fire... to write 
letters or knit in the height 
of comfort and at the-height 
of comfort. For the Cantilever . 
Table can be raised or lowered 
in an instant to the most convenient 

level. Very light and easy to move, it’s the perfect table 

for invalids and, indeed, everyone else. Table top veneered in 
oak, mahogany, walnut or plastic. Price: £4.4.0 


STAPLES ™ 


CANTILEVER TABLE 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
STAPLES & CO. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, 
LONDON, N.W.2. 


cvs-46 


‘Excellent value’ ‘ 
Manchester Evening News 


‘A fine present’ 
Bristol Evening Post 


‘A first-class bargain’ 
Edinburgh Evening News 


‘Wonderful value’ 
Lancashire Evening Post 


“ Indispensable’ - 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle 


‘An excellent piece of work’ 
‘ East Anglian Daily Times 


6690969090990 
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-ALL BOOKSELLERS 


10’6 net DICTIONARY 


Words come more or less naturally to boys: more natural are space- 
gun, toffee, atom bomb, dog, hacksaw, football; less natural are 
homework, sunday school, girl, bath, breakfast-food, thank you. 
Girls generally find things super, sweet, dinky, awful or terrible. . 
The English language, however, contajns a great many more words 
worth the knowing, and not all ending in osity and ation. Chambers’s 
Children’s Illustrated Dictionary will help towards their discovery — 
and—let us add—their spelling, which does not depend upon ‘the ~ 
taste and fancy of the speller.’ ; 

‘How forcible are right words,’ said Job, and if this little book forces, 
wheedles, cajoles, bribes or exhorts its users into using them, the 
dictionary makers, the artists, and the purchasers are much rewarded, © 


CHAMBERS (well-known for dictionaries) = te 
6 Dean Street, W.1 Pile + 
00000000000000000090000000000009000000090000000 
\ ~ 5 a * re 
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Man Dasicus oat dishes—both savoury and 


cooks have asked me why 


alae protein, and. as such is helpful to in- 
rcial gelatine can be bought in leaf 


st popular form today is powdered gelatine. 

its epee has been. much improved, 

i to use; and there should be no 

lifficulty in poe the desired results if you 
one or two simple factors. 

- First, the mixing. Excessive heat kills gelatine 
aE must be avoided at all cost. Whenever you 
ire adding gelatine to a mixture be sure that the 
nixture is not too hot, and do not increase the 


1eat until you have first thoroughly stirred in ~ 


und dissolved the gelatine. Alternatively, you 
an dissolve ir’ \ Sa eee in a little 


om “gs you are sir and once you have 
idded it stir the whole mixture thoroughly. 
Secondly, gelatine varies in strength, so follow 
arefully the instructions given by the manufac- 
urers regarding Proportions. Tf they differ from 


four cookery-book recipe you will know it is. 


yecause of the particular strength of the gelatine 
you are using. Should you find these proportions 
ire not to your taste—for instance, that the 
ream or jelly becomes too stiff—then next time 
you can adjust the proportions accordingly. 
Among dishes in which we use gelatine are 
baad jellies, which are of two varieties—the 
lear and the opaque. The opaque jellies are the 
nore nourishing, as milk and sometimes eggs are 
idded. But any jelly made with milk calls for 
pecial care. You must see that the mixture 


joes not boil, for if it boils the gelatine curdles — 


he milk. Next we have the creams. These are 
nixtures of cream and fruit (usually fruit purée), 
flavoured custards, stiffened with gelatine and 
astefully decorated. The making of these creams 
an provide much scope for the imaginative 
ook. In adding cream it must not be over- 
whipped, and the gelatine must be dissolved 
irst in tepid water or fruit juice of the same 


the use. of gelatine; and, from 


granules, or in powdered form. The 


pe Bestia | on pie kind of cream 


you are making. If the gelatine is added too hot 
the cream will lose its lightness, and if too cold 
‘it is liable to set in lumps. After adding the dis- 
solved gelatine the mixture must be stirred in a 
cool place until it is almost on the point of set- 
ting, when it should be poured into a mould at 


once. Jellies and creams can be flavoured with 


be such as sherry, marsala, and port. 

ther thing you must bear i in mind is that 
gelatine proportions vary according to the dish 
you are making. For example, an apricot jelly 
made from apricot syrup would require more 


gelatine proportionately to set it than an apricot | 


cream in which you add whipped cream; for 
cream and eggs help to thicken and set it. 


I would like to remind you of aspic jelly, 


which enhances many cold savoury dishes. Aspic 
is made from a good savoury stock, the basis‘of 
which is veal bones and shin of beef, flavoured 
with vegetables and herbs. The stock has to be 
clarified, and the gelatine is added just before the 


clarifying process. This also can be flavoured - 


by the addition of a little suitable wine and 


coloured for certain dishes. 
ANN HaArDY 


-Durably Pleated Skirts 


A listener writes to say that she sent what she 
thought was a permanently pleated, wool and 
nylon skirt to be dry cleaned, and to her annoy- 
ance the cleaners charged her for repleating it. 
This charge is fair enough, for ‘ durable’ pleat- 
ing is not ‘ permanent’. In fact looking after a 
durably pleated skirt is rather like looking after 
permanently waved hair. The hairdresser charges 
for a wash and reset and the cleaner charges for 
a clean and repleat, and the repleating is a tricky 
job that has to be done by hand. You can, if 
you like, give your durably pleated skirt two or 
three home washes and repleatings, and then let 
the cleaner carry out a really crisp repleat. 
There is a point to watch when you are 
buying one of these mixed fabric skirts. It is 
the synthetic fibre in them that makes the pleat- 
ing hold. You will be wise, when you choose a 
skirt, to make sure there is 50 Per cent. or more 
synthetic fibre in the material mixture. There are 
skirts in the shops with as little as 10 per cent. 
synthetic fibre in the mixture, and in these the 


5 


pleats fea to get squashed out, and attes ee : 
- wash they are about as crisp as yesterday’ s toast. 


RUTH Drew 


Notes on Contcibotore 
KENNETH WHEARE (page 441): Gladstone 


Professor of Government and Public | 


Administration at Oxford, 1944-57; author 
of Modern Constitutions, etc. 

DONALD McLACHLAN (page 444): Deputy 
Editor, Daily Telegraph, since 1954 

C. WRIGHT MILLS (page 449): Professor of 
Sociology, Columbia University, since 1956; 
author of The Power Elite, etc. 

ZDENEK Kopat (page 451): Professor of 
Astronomy, Manchester University, since 
1951; author of Astronomical Optics, etc. 

pec: ALDINGTON (page 453): Past President 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society 

JOHN SPARROW (page 456): Warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford University 

DouGLas COooPER (page 457): Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, Oxford University, 
1957-58; author of Paul Klee, Leger, etc. 

R. W. KETTON-CREMER (page 469): author 


of Horace Walpole, Thomas Gray, etc. 


Rt. Hon. KENNETH YOUNGER (page 471): 
M.P. (Labour) for Grimsby; Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs 1950-51 

VINCENT BROME (page 472): author of 
H. G. Wells, Frank Harris, etc. 

A. H. WoorrycH (page 473): Lecturer in 
Modern History, Leeds University 

Dom Davip KNOWLES (page 474): Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Cambridge 
University; author of Monastic Sites, etc. 

C. COLLEER ABBOTT (page 476): Professor 
of English Language and Literature, 
Durham University, 1932-54; author of 
Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, etc. 

Puirie MASON (page 479): Director of 
Studies in Race Relations, Chatham House; 
author of The Men Who Built India, etc. 

C. HENRY WARREN (page 481): author of 

- Essex, England ts a Village, etc. 

Ipris Parry (page 48]): Lecturer in German, 
University College of North Wales 

LAWRENCE E. TANNER (page 482): Librarian, 
Westminster Abbey; author of The History 
of the Coronation, etc. 
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‘Crossword No. 1,502. 
_ Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


44 date: first post on Thursday, March 19. Entries should be’on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor 
| THE oT evga 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords 


Four Square. 


the Editor’s decision is final 


The complete square represents a determinant whose 
value is an arrangement of the digits 1 2 3 9. Each 


. €lue gives the value of a second order minor, denoted 


by its leading diagonal. Each element is a digit: 
there are no negative elements. ; 
Clues. 

(ad) = 62 

(bd) = 13 

(cf)= 0 

(eg) = 52 

(fg) = 23 
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Solution of No “1,500 


Mr, X’s name: 10A: 5189 3 204: 11944 

B RIC KIDD 
And he lives at 8A: 63 tA: 13125 

No. 63 M AY Street. 
Ist prize: Miss M. Huddleston (Ulverston); 2nd 


prize: John_K. Haynes (London, N.W.11); 3rd 
prize: J. P. Titchmarsh (Ewell) 
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No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University ; it isnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFQRD 
FN as eR 


nity at Home| — 
for a DEGREE 


Tuition by post for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and may 
be obtained WITHOUT RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 
LECTURES. U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, conducts 
tuition by postal lessons for General Certificate of Education (for 
Entrance requirements), and the Degree examinations for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. The College, founded in 1887, is an 
Educational Trust, and has a distinguished record of successes at 
London University Examinations. Fees are moderate and may be paid 
by instalments if desired. Free re-preparation in the event of failure. 


P PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the’ Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY +, 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
56 Burlington | House, “CAMBRIDGE 


‘Write for 
Profit _ 


From all parts of the country come 
striking reports of success achieved in 
spare-time writing by R.I. students. Many 
earn substantial amounts while learning. 
One pupil reports: 

Ihave had many stories and articles and a 

serial published. It’s only a hobby, of 

course—but the most fascinating, enjoy- 
able and satisfying in the world, | think. 

How you can add to your income by 
writing—wherever you live—is fully ex- 
plained in “How to Succeed as a 
Writér,” which you can get free of charge 
or obligation from The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/39), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


R.W.S. GALLERIES 


26 Conduit Street, -W.1 


pons 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER 
—ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS 
ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 
MARCH 2—25 


Weekdays 10—5 Saturdays 10—1 


Admission 1/]- 


~ ’ ; oh & ALBERT Mo, 


THE NEW AMERICAN PAINTING ||]. : AS) 
: YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES/59 = 


An Arts Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY 
Till.22nd March © **2: 


Mon., Wed.,Fri.,Sat.10-6;Tues. and Thurs. 
10-8; Sun, 2-6 ~ = 


Admission 1/6 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS SOCIETY: 
RECENT PURCHASES 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W1 


Till 26th March 


Mon., Wed.,Fri.,Sat.10-6;Tues,and Thurs, 
10-8 


hill 


NUTT 
on 
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VENING LECTURE. 


Cllustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 ps 
ADMISSION FREE ~ 
Mar. 18th—ANATOLIA, BETWEEN EAST AN 
WEST: the Hittite site of 
Karahuyuk by Professor Sedat A 
Mar. 25th—WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE 
ANTI-SCRAPE: the origin and 
development of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings by Alan Reed 


R.B.A. GALLERIES 
SUFFOLK ST., S.W.1 


OPEN DAILY 10-5 SUN. 2-6 
~ UNTIL MARCH 14th 


‘By Public Demand extended one week’ 
UNTIL MARCH 21st 
Admission 1/- 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Goucse 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and comniercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 


_ Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 


exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 

courses in business subjects. 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 

Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 


‘payable by instalments. 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
‘request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


By the Pelman Method 

HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
French in French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. 

The method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you by return, 
together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
post free. WELbeck 1411. 


Pelman Languages Institute, : 
82,Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet, : 
London, W.1 : 


Please send details of Pelman method of : 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian : 
(Cross out three of these) 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN SCIENCE, 28 July 
—1l11 August, 1959, to be held in Queen’s 
College, Oxford & University. Science Depts. 
Laboratory & field courses of Study for 1 or 2 
weeks in Natural History, Vertebrate Animals,. 
Chemistry, Biochemistry & Physics, & special 
weekend courses in Genetics & Plant Para- 
sites; with lecture course on Evolution, The 
courses are given by lecturers & demon- 
strators from the Depts. of Zoology, Agricul- 
ture, Organic Chemistry, Biochemistry & the 
Clarendon Laboratory, & attention is paid to 
students’ preferences in individual work. The 
programme should be of special interest to 
teachers of Science, scientists & technicians 
engaged in industry, members of adult classes 
& others wishing to extend their knowledge 
& understanding of Science. Fee £10 per 
week inclusive (reduced rate for students from 
adult classes £7 7s. Od.); weekend courses: 
’ Plant Parasites £3 Ss. Od., Genetics £4 17s. 6d. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, Science 
Summer School, Oxford University Dele- 
gacy for Extra- mural Studies, Rewley House, 


STORIES WANTED 


e - Suitable stories are revised by 

. usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis, 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 

tejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 yearswehavebeenreceiving 
testimonials trom full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the aufhors you: 
read are ex-students, Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 

maximum efforts. e your behalf. Fee 

returned if unearned 

The Professional Touch Is FREE from 


Dept. 32 — 
BRITISH ee ae 


Learn 


ESPERANTO 


The international languagewhich 
is learnt far more quickly thanany 
other language. There areevening 
classes and study groups in many. 
towns. For only £1 you can have 
a complete correspondence 
course, including text book, 
-dictionary and correction of 
exercises. Send today. Or, you 
may write first for information 
about Esperanto. Send stamp to:— 


Dept. L.4, ; 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOC. INC. 


FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, aad published by the British Broadcastin 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE Se 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W. 
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140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 || Wehiington Square, Oxford, Telephone: | J IANOn DRO CEUS ER ent Chaat 
: Oxford 57203. f 
Each th THE ; 
NOW __ WRITERpublishesnew FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


helpfularticlesspecially 
to designed to achieve 

one aim — to- enable 
you to increase your 
income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the 
knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increase your 
income by learning 
how to write effectively 
¢..for magazines and 


MARLBOROUGH’S 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjécts and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 

* READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 

Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]- each | 

Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
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STEPPING STONE TO TO SUCCESS .. 
is to enrol for one of 


MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for this Vital 


; Examination "apt 
newspapers, for boo 
CIVIL SERVICE publishers, for radio 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALLexaminations and TY. 


FREE Tex-books and Stationery 
Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating Send now for free 

CSS older. “what's 
. ‘In It for You!” 


subjects interested in, to 
The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 
THE WRITER, 124, New 


MERCER’S . 


equest 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Bend Street, KOnten, W-1 Fl) WARISOROUGR & eG nee 
69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 Write after reading | — 1, || | 13-16 BRITTON ST. LONDON, E.C.1_ 
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